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FRoM THE ARCHIVES 





By DorotHy Howarp 
Fulbright Scholar, 1954-55 
University of Melbourne 


BALL BOUNCING 
CUSTOMS AND 
RHYMES IN 
AUSTRALIA? 





Betow THE EYE-LEVEL of most Australian adults, their chil- 
dren play hundreds of traditional games (unseen and unrecorded by 
their academic elders*) controlled by their own peer laws. Many 
games have developed uniquely Australian adaptations worth record- 
ing and studying. Others, it appears, have adhered closely to tradi- 
tional games brought from the British Isles and show close kinship 
with cousin-games in the United States. Ancient ancestors fathered 
them all. 

Australian children observed in 1954-55 played many games in 
which balls were used® and the games were of several varieties. One 
variety deserving special attention involved ball-juggling with a 
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hollow rubber ball the size of a tennis ball (or a tennis ball) accom- 
panied by the voice chanting numbers or jingles and by dramatic 
body movements. Boys and girls (though more often girls than boys) 
played in pairs, taking turns going through a set ritual which had 
a definite name such as “Sevens”, “Drunken Sailor” or “Oliver 
Twist.” 

Children played with one ball, with two balls or with three balls; 
and Mr. Jim West of York, Western Australia, reported that a few 
York children could manage four balls at a time. Most of the chil- 
dren I observed were girls; but in Western Australia where govern- 
ment schools have less segregation of the sexes and less differentiation 
between boys’ and girls’ games, I saw more ball-bouncing boys than 
in any other state. 

Not only did Western Australian children appear to have more 
ball-juggling activities but theirs were the most intricate seen in all 
Australia. In fact, the most dexterous juvenile ball-bouncers I have 
ever seen anywhere were in Perth, one of whom was an eleven year 
old girl who juggled three balls while she chanted verses that told 
of a princess like “Briar Rosebud” and at the same time made drama- 
tic gestures of a prince climbing a castle high, kissing a princess, 
and ringing the wedding bells. She promised to write the verses 
and directions for me but her bouncing skill evidently exceeded her 
writing interest for the written report never came. 

The children played ball-bouncing games on the school yard 
more than at home, they told me. At home, mother might not be 
pleased with the sound of a ball clump-clumping against a clean 
brick or clapboard wall; in fact, at one school I visited, children 
were forbidden to play ball-bouncing games because the building 
was new. 

To play any of the bouncing games, the children said they needed: 
a good bouncy ball, a brick or masonry wall and firm ground or hard 
surface (bitumen covered play yard) beneath. 

The children stood facing the brick wall of the school building, 
about three feet from it and bounced the ball against the wall, on 
the ground and threw it into the air (underhand or overhand, 
according to rule). The bouncer and the waiting partner, with 
sometimes others joining in, chanted directions like the calls in a 
country dance, while the bouncer added the acrobatic stunts to follow 
the calls, such as throwing a leg over the bouncing ball, clapping the 
hands between catches, whirling the body, curtseying, kneeling, and 
kissing. 

Time did not permit a study and analysis of the rhythm patterns 
of Australian children’s ball-bouncing games and rhymes.* It is to be 
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hoped that scholars “Down Under” will someday undertake that 
pleasant task, a task which necessitates spending many, many hours 
observing one game as well as trying to learn to play it. The results 
of such an analysis can be of value to both scientists and educators. 


Oneses (the simplest of the bouncing games) 


Reported by Errol, (age unknown) a child in the Concordia College, 
Adelaide, S.A. (1955) who wrote: “You bounce the ball with one 


hand and the one bounces it the most is the winner.” 


Two ball (the simplest of the ball-juggling games) 


Reported by a school-master from the Guildford Government School 
in Perth; and by Wendy, eleven year old pupil in the Carlisle Govern- 
ment Primary School, Perth, who wrote: “Get two tennis balls and 
throw them on the wall til you get out. If you don’t know how, 
straight away, just go slow. But when you are sure you are good, 
you can go very fast. Some girls can play one-handed. When we have 
‘standstills, if the ball goes higher than your head, you are not 
allowed to move.” 


Sevens (One-ball game)—Version One 


Reported in written essay by Edward, eleven years old, Scotch Col- 
lege, Launceston, Tasmania, 1955. 


“This is played with a tennis ball. You bounce the ball against the 
wall, let it bounce on the gound, then catch it. Do this seven times. 
“Next—bounce the ball against the wall six times. This time you do 
not let it bounce. You catch it. 

“Next—bounce the ball against the wall five times. 

“Next—toss the ball under your leg against the wall and catch it. 
Do this four times. 
“Next—bounce the ball against the wall, turn around twice and 
catch it. 

“Next—bounce the ball against the wall, turn around twice, clap 
hands twice and catch it. 

“Next—standing still—you mustn’t move your feet—go through all 
the steps again. 

“Then—kneel down and do the whole thing over again. On the 
other hand, if you have missed, the next person tries. 

“The next time it comes your turn, you begin where you missed 
before.” 
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Sevens (One ball) —Version Two 


Reported in written essay by Kay, a child—age unknown—Whyalla, 
South Australia, 1955: 


“First—you throw the ball against the wall and catch it before it 
bounces on the ground. Do this seven times. 

“Second—you throw the ball against the wall, let it bounce, then 
catch it. Do this six times. 

“Third—bounce the ball on the ground and catch it. Do this five 
times. 

“Fourth—throw the ball under your leg against the wall and catch it. 
Do this four times. 

“Fifth—you bounce the ball on the ground, hit it with your hand to 
make it bounce against the wall, then catch it. Do this three times. 
“‘Sixth—the same as five except you bounce the ball twice against the 
wall before you catch it. Do this twice. 

“Seventh—you throw the ball at the wall, let it bounce once while 
your hands are behind your back, then catch it. 

“If you miss, you give the ball to your pardner. The first to finish 
all sevens, wins.” 


Sevens (One ball) 


Undescribed, reported by Glenys, twelve years old and by Carel, 
eleven years old, East Camberwell Girls’ Secondary School (govern- 
ment school), Melbourne, Victoria, 1954. 


Sevenses (One ball game) 


Reported by Ann and John Howe and Dorothy and Scott Campbell, 
teachers in government schools, Canberra, A.C.T., 1954. 

This game is played like Sevens, Version Two, above, to the fifth 
play. 

“Fifth play—three bounces on the wall, one bounce on the ground, 
one bounce on the wall and catch. 

“Sixth play—bounce ball on the wall, bob down (“bob” means squat) 
once before catching; then repeat. 

“Seventh play—bounce ball on the wall, turn around before catching. 
“When a player makes a mistake, he stands aside until another player 
takes a turn and makes a mistake. Then he carries on from where he 
missed. 

“(Ten and eleven year old boys and girls play this game) .” 
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Sevens (Two ball game) 


Observed on the playground of Collier Government Primary School, 
Perth, Western Australia, where twelve couples of girls, ten, eleven 
and twelve years old, were lined up before the brick wall of the 
school building, playing the game. Reported in written essay by 
Lenore, eleven years old of Colliers School, 1955. 


“First—using both hands, bounce the two balls against the wall—one 
at a time—until each ball has bounced seven times. 

“Sixes—with one hand, you bounce one ball against the wall and as 
it comes back, drop it to the ground for a bounce before you catch it. 
While you do this, with the other hand you are doing the same thing 
with the other ball. You do all this six times. 

“Fives—you bounce both balls on the ground—one at a time but 
both going at the same time—five times using both hands, 
“Fours—you throw both balls into the air four times, using both hands. 
“Threes—you throw one ball underhand at the wall and the other 
overhand at the wall. Do this three times. 

“Twos—you bounce one ball on the wall while you throw one into 
the air. You do this twice. 

“Ones—you bounce one ball on the ground with one hand while you 
bounce the other on the wall with the other. You do this once.” 


Tens (One ball game) 


Reported in written essay by Lenore, eleven years old, Colliers Govern- 
ment Primary School, Perth, Western Australia, 1955. 


“For tens you bounce the ball ten times on the ground. 

“For nines you clap and bounce the ball nine times on the ground. 
“For eights you bounce the ball and clap your hands behind your 
back eight times. 

“For sevens you bounce the ball and throw your leg over the bouncing 
ball. Seven times. 

“For sixes, you bounce the ball, then clap your hands first under your 
leg, then over your leg, then catch the ball. Six times. 

“For fives you bounce the ball, whirl your hands around each other 
and catch the ball. Five times. 

“For fours you hold your dress hem with one hand, then put your 
other hand through the hole and bounce the ball and catch it. Then 
change hands and repeat. Two times with each hand. 

“For threes bounce the ball on the wall, clap the hands under the leg 
three times, then catch the ball. Three times. 
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“For twos bounce the ball on the wall; then hold the hem of your 
dress with one hand making a hole; let the ball fall through the hole 
to the ground and bounce; then catch it. Two times. 

“For ones bounce the ball hard on the ground and while it is in the 
air, clap hands in front, in back and in front again before catching 


the ball.” 
Thirteen (One ball game) 


Reported with brief, vague description by a college student in Ade- 
laide, South Australia, who had observed the game between 1948 and 
1954; probably similar to Tens and Sevens. 


In some play groups and in some communities ball bouncing 
was accompanied merely by counting in a chanting voice in rhythm 
with the clinking ball as it hit the wall and the ground. In others, 
verses were chanted demanding dramatic acts as a part of the game. 


A, B, C’s (Two ball game) 


Observed on the Double View Government School playground, Perth, 
March, 1955. Twelve girls of seven and eight years old were playing 
in pairs, standing in line before the brick wall of the school building, 
about two feet from it. The balls were thrown underhand against 
the wall alternately until the word “learn.” On “learn” the right 
hand threw the ball overhand, then caught the second ball, raised 
the right knee, threw the ball under the knee and against the wall 
underhanded; meanwhile, catching the first ball as it came back 
from the wall (with the left hand). Consequently the “under the 
knee” act took place on “A,B,C’s.” The rules were identical in each 
of the six games going. Not the slightest variation was observed. 
I go to school 


To sit on a stool 
And learn my A,B,C’s. 


Ball, Ball Bouncing 


Reported in writing with no description, by a child, Brian (no age 
given) Concordia College, Adelaide, South Australia, 1955. 


Ball, ball, bouncing 
Bingo in the bath 
Bunny’s eating lettuce 
Up the garden path 
Mouses’s in the ladder 
Geese rather lame 

So ball, ball bouncing 
Let us have a game. 
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“ Drunken Sailor (One ball game) 
le ' 

Reported in writing by Lenore (and demonstrated by her), eleven 
he years old, Collier Government School, Perth, Western Australia, 
ng ' 1955. Lenore half-chanted, half-sang the words: 

What shall we do with the drunken sailor 

What shall we do with the drunken sailor 

What shall we do with the drunken sailor 

Early in the morning. 
- Put him in the tub and turn him over (3 times) 
nd ; , 

Early in the morning. 

Who you and up she risers (3 times) 
ng Early in the morning. 
' Put him in the tub and turn him under (3 times) 
a Early in the morning. 

‘On the first verse, Lenore kept time with the words by tossing the 

ball into the air, catching it first with one hand, then with the other. 
} In the second verse, on the word “over”, she began tossing the ball 
ses into the air, overhand. In the third verse, the ball was held in the 
n8 hand until the word “risers”, then tossed high into the air. In the 
1S last verse, the ball was tossed into the air until the word “under”, 
nst 
ht then bounced on the ground. 
ed ; 

- Hello, Hello, Hello, Sir (One ball game) 
ick Reported with no description by Mrs. N. W. Stanford, who played 
the the game as a child in Indooroopilly, Brisbane, Queensland, (prob- 
ich ably, 1925). 

Hello, hello, hello, sir 

How do you do, sir 

I’ve gone and caught a cold, sir 

Up at the North Pole, sir 

What were you doing there, sir 

Catching a polar bear, sir 

How many did you catch, sir 
age One, sir, two, sir, three, sir 


(and on until bouncer misses). 


My Mother Said (One ball game) 


Reported in written essay by a child, Wendy, (no age given) Con- 
cordia College, Adelaide, South Australia, 1955. Wendy wrote: 
“You bounce the ball on the ground until you get to the word “woods.” 
Then you throw the ball into the air, turn around three times and 
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catch the ball. If you drop it, you are out and your partner takes 
your place.” 


My mother said I never should 
Play with the gypsies in the woods. 


Number One (One ball game) 


Reported, without description, by a school mistress at Mt. Lawley 
Government School, Perth, Western Australia, 1955. 


Number one, touch your thumb 
Number two, touch your shoe 
Number three, touch your knee 
Number four, touch the floor 
Number five, touch your side 
Number six, pick up sticks 
Number seven, jump to heaven 
Number eight, lay them straight. 


Old Mother Mop (Three ball game) 


Observed on the Double View Government School playground, Perth, 
Western Australia, March 1955. Two ten year old girls took turns 
juggling three tennis balls against the brick school building. Each 
time on the word “pop,” the third ball was thrown into the air while 
the other two continued to bounce against the wall. One hand was 
used to handle both balls bounced against the wall while the other 
took care of the ball thrown into the air. 


Old mother mop 

She had a big shop 
And all she could say 
Is candy pop pop 
Candy pop pop 

A penny a sop 

Catch the ball 

And don’t let it drop. 


Oliver Twist—Version One 


Reported in written essay by a child (no name given) Guildford 
Government School, Perth, Western Australia, 1955, who wrote: 
“Two people play. You bounce the ball against the wall and catch it. 
You do the actions too.” 


Oliver Twist, you can’t do this 

So what’s the use of trying 

Touch your nose and under it goes 
Touch your knee and around the tree. 
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Oliver Twist—Version Two 


Reported by Joyce, eleven years old, Errol Street School, Melbourne, 
Victoria. Joyce wrote: “First you get any kind of ball and get a good 
wall. Then you stand in a good position. You throw the ball against 
the wall and catch it. And you say: 

Oliver Twist, can -you do this 

If so, do so, 


Touch your knee and then your toe 
(and you do this before you catch the ball) 


“Next you say: 


Oliver Twist, can you do this 

If so, do so, 

Then your heel and down you go 
(and you bob down) 


“After that, you do ‘Claps,’ ‘Whirly Whirls,’ ‘One Hand,’ ‘Dumbs,’ 
and last, ‘Stand Stills. If you fail to catch the ball, another player 
must have a go.” 


Oliver Twist—Version Three 


Reported with brief, vague description in a written essay by a child 
(no name given) in Whyalla, South Australia, 1955. The rhyme 
apparently went like this: 

Oliver Twist can’t do this 

What’s the use of trying 


Touch your knee or touch your toe 
Touch your heel and down you go. 


P.K. Chewing Gum (Two ball game) 


Observed on the Double View Government School playground, March, 
1955. Eleven year old girls were playing in pairs. Two balls were 
bounced against the brick school building. On the words “gum,” 
“chew it,” “stick it,’ and “gum,” the left hand threw a ball under- 
hand against the wall. On the words “packet,” “crack it,” “jacket,” 
and “packet” the right hand threw the other ball overhand against 
the wall. 

P.K. chewing gum, penny a packet 

First you chew it, then you crack it. 

Then you stick it to your jacket 

P.K. chewing gum, penny a packet. 


Plainsies, Clapsies 


Reported in writing by a child (no name given), Guildford Govern- 
ment School, Perth, Western Australia, 1955, who wrote: “Two peo- 
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ple or more can play. You bounce the ball against the wall and catch 
it and say the words while you do the actions.” 


Plainsies, clapsies 

Round the world to Baxies 

First your heel, then your toes 
Bounce the ball and under it goes. 


Ball games are ancient, we know. One of the oldest descriptions 
of a girls’ game of ball is in the Odyssey where, in the palace of 
Alcinous, Nausicaa presided over washing-day activities which con- 
cluded with bathing in the river, lunch, and a game of ball while 
the clothes dried on the rocks by the river. 

Current ball-bouncing games, no doubt, owe their widespread 
popularity to the world-wide availability of india rubber and the 
tennis ball; to school buildings with smooth, brick walls and hard- 
surfaced play yards; and to the decreasing amount of play space (a 
ball-bouncing game can be played in a small spot) in cities the 
world over. 

During my brief stay in Australia, I saw and heard far more 
than I could record of ball-bouncing play among children. This is 
a meager collection. The subject deserves further time and attention. 


Nores 


1 This article is based on two sections of a collection and study of Aus- 
tralian children’s traditional play customs. The information came from: 
observation (I also played with children) of ball-bouncers in Brisbane, Sydney, 
Melbourne, Adelaide, Perth, Hobart, and Launceston (Tasmania) ; and written 
reports from children and schoolmasters and mistresses in York (Western 
Australia), Swansea (Tasmania), and Whyalla (South Australia). 


2 Among elementary classroom teachers and their children I found much 
lively interest in recording play lore. Among Australian academicians (with 
important exceptions) I found that folklore has little or no prestige yet. 


3 Some ball games such as “French Cricket” and “Hand Cricket” were 
juvenile adaptations of professional Cricket (just as ‘“One-Eyed-Cat” in 
America is one of many “Cowlot” adaptations of professional baseball). Many 
unsupervised ball games in Australia showed kinship with the academic “sports 
programs” in school syllabi but variations from community to community 
in rules for playing indicated clearly that oral tradition had played a role in 
transmission of ball games from one generation of children to another. What 
Australian syllabi indicated (but physical educationists in Australia—as well 
as in America—were loathe to admit) was the real relationship of formalized 
school-sports-program to folklore. The games in schoo] syllabi were (many 
or most of them) adaptions of traditional games. Whether the physical educa- 
tionists’ adaptations were improvements or not is a matter of pedagogy, not 
anthropology. Games played with balls were: Ali Baba, Ass, Ball and Cup, 
Beam, Blow Football, Bob Ball, Brandies All Over, Branding, Broken Bottle, 
Captain Ball, Corner Spry, Cross Ball, Daisy, Danish Rounders, Donkey, 
Duck in the Pond, File Gap, First to a Hundred, Five Stone, Fourpence, Free 
for All, Keep the Ball, King Ball, Leader Ball, Ledger Ball, Midnight, Pig 
in the Middle, Poison Ball, Pounds-Shilling-Pence, Queenie, Rotten Egg, 
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Rough and Tough, Rough and Tumble, Sick-Dying-Dead, Slag Ball, Street 
Football, Tip and Run, Tippy-Go-Go, Travellers and Wolves, Tunnel Ball, 
Two Fields, Uppany Over, Who Is It and Zig Zag. 

4 Dorothy Howard, “The Rhythms of Ball-Bouncing and Ball-Bouncing 
Rhymes,” JAF (April-June, 1949), 166-172. 

5 Credit and appreciation for the information in this report go to: in- 
formants named in the article; also, Miss M. Jageurs, Miss Margaret Lyttle, 
Father Francis I. Kelly, Mr. C. G. Humphries, Mr. Andrew McLay, Mr. C. 
B. Newling, Mr. Elliott Phillips, Mr. John Woods; and to hundreds of Aus- 
tralian lasses and lads who bounced hundreds of balls while I watched with 
great interest. 


By Paut B. FRAZIER 
Wisconsin State College 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


THE DUMB SUPPER 





Ayn INTERESTING AND, I believe, somewhat uncommon folk- 


way is the dumb supper. Perhaps for many centuries young women 
have tried to use magic in this manner in the effort to see their future 
husbands. Two instances of its practice have come to my attention: 
one was in Chaffee, Missouri, and one in Harrison County, Ken- 
tucky; the latter is more recent, of about forty years ago. The incident 
of Chaffee, Missouri, appears to be somewhat older, perhaps of sixty 
or seventy years ago. 

The magic practices are identical. The Harrison County, Ken- 
tucky incident, related by Mr. Raymond Harney, of Lexington, 
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Kentucky, is comic. In it, two teen-age girls, desirous of seeing their 
future husbands, went to a furnished, uninhabited house, and prepared 
a supper backward in every respect. The tables were set as wrongly 
as possible; the chairs were turned backward; the meal was to be 
served, dessert first, and all things were according to the reverse pat- 
tern. Promptly upon the stroke of midnight two rather old, fat mar- 
ried men, who were neighbors of the girls, knocked on the door and 
jocularly inquired as to when they were to eat. The girls, laughing, 
stopped their magic. 

The Chaffee, Missouri, incident, as told me by Miss Mary Ellen 
Rievley, is tragic and a good folktale. Two teen-age girls who wanted 
to see their husbands-to-be went to a deserted house at night and 
began preparing the meal in reverse order. As they did so they ob- 
served that the wind blew with ever-increasing violence. Just before 
midnight the supper had been completed, the table set and the chairs 
set backward, as in the preceding story. By that time the wind had 
increased to a very dangerous velocity. At exactly twelve o’clock 
the door burst open, as of its own accord, and a young man entered. 
He was followed by a coffin, empty. The door at once slammed shut. 
The man, who had carried a pocket knife in his hand, dropped it, 
and without speaking or picking up the knife, sat down by one of 
the girls who picked up the knife and put it in her apron pocket. 
The empty coffin moved of its own volition beside the remaining 
empty chair. This meant that the girl next whom it rested would 
never marry. A few years later she died single. The man silently ate 
and soon left, never speaking; the coffin slid along behind him and 
followed him out the door. Again the door slammed shut. Then the 
wind died. 

A few years later the girl who had retained the knife met and 
married the young man who had lost it. Several months after the 
wedding she was arranging some articles in her trunk and, finding 
the knife, showed it to her husband. He at once remembered its 
loss and, saying he had never experienced so miserable a night as 
that on which he had lost it, he snatched the knife from her hands 
and plunged it into her throat and then deep into her bosom, She 
died almost instantly. 

This story is believed to be true by Miss Rievley’s informant 
and some other people in the vicinity of Chaffee, Missouri. 

This story is different from Keats’ St. Agnes feast-dream revela- 
tion belief and from the practices of voo-doo, but it illustrates the tragic 
element among the folk in husband-seeking by magic. Do the folk 
believe that the use of magic in love affairs is unfair and doomed? 
Many folktales and ballads appear to indicate this. 
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By G. LEGMAN 
Cagnes-sur-Mer 
(A.M.) France 


PILLS TO PURGE 
MELANCHOLY 
A Bibliographical Note 





Tm NEW facsimile edition of Playford & Durfey’s Pills to Purge 
Melancholy, issued by the Folklore Library Publishers, New York, 
on the initiative of Mr. Kenneth Goldstein, as was the recent offset 
reprint of Child’s The English and Scottish Popular Ballads, makes 
appropriate some attempt to untangle the complicated bibliographical 
history of this remarkable work, once the most popular secular song- 
book in the English language. 


Part of the enormous popularity of Pills to Purge Melancholy is 
unquestionably to be ascribed—as its imitations show—to its delightful 
title, with the semi-scatological implication that sets at once the 
unexpurgated tone of the work. The earliest use of this phrase that 
I have found is nearly a century before, in the opening of Stephen 
Gosson’s An Apologie of the Schoole of Abuse, 1579 (Arber’s English 
Reprints, 1869, p. 65) where Gosson says contemptuously, of the 
critics of his attack on the new playhouses, “The Schoole of Abuse, 
Conteining a plesaunt invective against Poets, Pipers, Plaiers, Jesters 
and such like Caterpillers of a Commonwelth; Setting up the Flagge 
of Defiance to their mischievous exercise, and overthrowing their Bul- 
warkes,” a few months earlier: “They may wrastle with me and 
rore, and rayle, yet truth is steady and cannot be stirde; harde, and 
cannot be broke with washe; highe, and cleere, and cannot be hurt. 
If I give them a Pil to purge their humor, they never leave belking 
till it bee up, wherein you may perceive what unruly patientes I deale 
withall, howe unwilling they are to receive remedy, when their disease 
hath gotten the upper hande . . .” 

The appropriating of this image to the purging, specifically, of 
the Melancholy “humor,” is first seen (as discovered by J. Woodfall 
Ebsworth, in Choyce Drollery, 1876, p. 165) in Robert Hayman’s 
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Quodlibets, 1628, p. 74, in an epigram against the Puritans of Gos- 
son’s type, ‘““To One of the elders of the Sanctified Parlour of Amster- 


$9 


dam”’: 


Though thou maist call my merriments, my folly, 
They are my Pills to purge my melancholy; 
They would purge thine too, wert thou not foole-holy. 


Twenty-five years passed, however, before the book-title first ap- 
peared as A Pill to Purge Melancholy, or Merry Newes from New- 
gate, 1652, a jestbook preserved in the Thomason Collection, British 
Museum. Its next appearance was by far the most important, though 
only as an inner- or caption-title, “Pills to Purge Melancholly,” on 
page 1 of the parent-work of all the editions that followed: “An 
Antidote against Melancholy : Made up into Pills. Compounded 
of Witty Ballads, Jovial Songs, and Merry Catches. Printed by Mer 
[curius] Melancholicus, to be sold in London and Westminster, 
1661.” The compiler, who signs himself N.D., opens his address ‘“To 
the Reader” with the further explanation: 


There’s no Purge ’gainst Melancholly, 
But with Bacchus to be jolly: 
All else are but Dreggs of Folly. 


That the compiler of An Antidote against Melancholy was also its 
publisher seems certain, if only from his final admonition to the reader: 
“Then be wise, and buy, not borrow, Keep an Ounce still for to 
Morrow .. .” As the best copy still in existence—that collected by 
the bookseller George Thomason—was dated by him April 18, 1661 
(Thomason Collection, British Museum), it seems clear, says Ebs- 
worth, that the Antidote was published during the “week of supreme 
rejoicing and frollic” preceding the Restoration of Charles II, who 
was crowned in Westminster Abbey on April 23, 1661; and therefore 
that “it was for sport, and not through any fear of rigid censorship 
or malicious pettifogging interference by the law, that, instead of 
printer’s name, this pseudonym or nickname [Mer. Melancholicus] 
was adopted.” Five years earlier Choyce Drollery, one of the earliest 
collections using the term “drollery” in its title, had aroused a 
political storm for its Royalist tendency and was condemned to be 
burnt by the common hangman, but no such danger now existed. 
Ebsworth identifies the compiler-publisher, N.D., as [He] N [ry] 
[PLayror]p, though on the evidence of the reversed initials it seems 
more likely that this was the elder [Jon ]N [PLayror]p, who had 
a “virtual monopoly” on the publishing of song-books and music 
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after 1650, where no other book issued by Henry Playford, his son, 
appears to exist earlier than 1680, when he is noted as co-publisher 
with his father of London’s Glory, or The Lord Mayor’s Show; and 
no book by John Playford, Junior, who was the family’s music-printer 
and not a publisher, earlier than An Introduction to the Skill of Mu- 
sick, 1679. There is perhaps no prima-facie reason for denying that 
either of the two younger Playfords might have edited the Antidote 
against Melancholy in 1661—on whose title-page “Mer. Melancho- 
licus” is described simply as printer. On the evidence of the initials, 
it would have been (if either) more likely John Jr. than Henry. In 
any case, there can be no doubt that it was Henry Playford who re- 
published a large part of the 1661 volume—thirteen of its longest 
poems and four of the catches (listed by Ebsworth, p. 165 note)— 
as “Wit and Mirth. An Antidote against Melancholy. Compounded 
of Ingenious and witty Ballads, Songs, and Catches, and other Pleasant 
and Merry Poems. The Third Edition, enlarged. London: Printed 
by A. G. and J. P. [Anne Godbid and John Playford, Junior], and 
sold by Henry Playford, near the Temple Church, 1682.” The only 
known copy is that in the British Museum, as also of a re-issue of 
the same sheets, “Enlarged with Several New Songs and Catches,” 
pp. 129-144 at end, with title-page dated 1684. No copy whatever 
of the indicated second edition, somewhere between 1661 and 1682, 
seems to have been preserved. 


Meanwhile, the title had become a sort of educated catch-phrase, 
and was used at least once, by continental wits, on a collection of 
college drollery in Latin, Antidotum melancholie@ joco-sertum (Frank- 
furt, 1668) , and in the more pedestrian Medicina contra melancholiam 
et muscas hispanicas (Ratisbon, 1719), edited by the Benedictine 
monk Virgilius Gleissenberg. It should be noted that the “Spanish 
fly” appears in this title, not as the aphrodisiac of modern folklore— 
formerly the gadfly or oestrus—but as the mythical bug or demon 
causing melancholy : the mulligrubs. The latest Latin variant of 
the title seems to have been Exilium Melancholia, a collection of 
humorous poems in German published about 1860 with woodcut 
illustrations. It will be observed that Melancholy is here only “exiled,” 
by an exitus not even hinted at. The purging of “Purge” had already 
begun in two purified English jestbooks of the early 19th century: 
The Budget of Momus, or A Preservative against Melancholy, 1810, 
and a plagiaristic item, Literary Pills to Dispel Melancholy, or Momus’s 
Cabinet of Mirth, 1811. 


The subsequent history of the work now known as Pills to Purge 
Melancholy can most easily be traced in the remarkable bibliography, 
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English Song-Books, 1651-1702, by Cyrus L. Day and Eleanore Bos- 
well Murrie (Bibliographical Society, 1940), which also—a point very 
much worth emphasizing—INDEXES every song in every one of the 
more than two hundred and fifty song-books described. Nothing con- 
cerning Pills Gc. will be found in the matching Bibliography of Eng- 
lish Poetical Miscellanies, 1521-1750, by Arthur E. Case (Bibliogra- 
phical Society, 1935), which does not deal with works containing 
printed music, and which is importantly supplemented by Norman 
Ault, in this respect and with additions to 1800, in the Cambridge 
Bibliography of English Literature, 1940, vol. II: p. 173-256. Also, 
and most unfortunately, Case’s work does not, and Ault’s short-title 
list could not, index the miscellanies and drolleries described, in the 
way that Day & Murrie have indexed the song-books. It would be 
of the greatest value to the study of English poetry in its most fasc- 
inating period and aspect, if some fraction of the herd of nascent 
Ph.D.’s in English literature could be diverted from the usual stampede 
upon Chaucer and Milton (see C.B.E.L., Supplement, 1940-1955, 
vol. V: pp. 130-45, and 225-37, covering fifteen years’ work only!) 
and turned to this important index-project instead, up to and in- 
cluding the “garlands” listed by Ault, and continuing perhaps to 
1840. Here too, an important part of the ground has already been 
surveyed and cleared by Day & Murrie in their tracings to plays and 
other non-songbook sources, listed at p. 421-34. 

Just at the end of the 17th century a new edition of Wit and 
Mirth appeared, for the first time with its now better-known sub- 
title: “Wit and Mirth: Or Pills to Purge Melancholy; Being a Collec- 
tion of the best Merry Ballads and Songs, Old and New. Fitted to 

‘all Humours, having each there [sic] proper Tune for either Voice 
or Instrument, many of the Songs being new Set. With an Addition 
of Excellent Poems . . . London: Printed by Will. Pearson, for 
Henry Playford at his Shop in the Temple-Change, 1699.” As this 
was listed in the Term Catalogue for Michaelmas 1698, it had ap- 
parently been postdated a few months, as was (and is still) usual 
with books published late in the year, to keep the sale “fresh” the 
whole following year. This had also the excuse (in England, though 
not on the Catholic continent) that the year-number did not change, 
until 1752, on January Ist but on March 21st—Ladyday, the first 
day of Spring, and counting nine months till Christmas, probably 
the last survival of ancient matriarchal religion in the Western 
world. 

Playford’s new Wit and Mirth of 1699 is not the same work as 
that published by him in 1682-84. Aside from the printing, now, of 
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the music to the songs, only twenty-eight of the some two hundred 
songs included are reprinted from the earlier publication. It is in- 
teresting to observe that in the same year that he took up again 
the title of his earlier drollery collection, Playford also began pub- 
lishing the Mercurius Musicus, a monthly collection of theatre songs, 
of which the title clearly recalls the “Mercurius Melancholicus” of 


1661. 


There is no statement anywhere on the new Wit and Mirth, or 
Pills to Purge Melancholy that it was to be the first volume of a set. 
The fact, therefore, that it was immediately followed by further 
volumes almost every other year until 1706 (with a 5th volume in 
1714), and continuously reprinted, indicates unmistakably the great 
popularity that greeted it from the very beginning, in all proba- 
bility because of its printing of the music to the old songs. Another 
indication of its popularity is the reference on the title of the con- 
temporary jestbook of 1703, Apollo’s Feast, or Wits Entertainment 


... “published by the Author [i.e. Editor] of Pills to Purge Melan- 
choly.” 


As each new volume appeared, all or most of the preceding 
volumes were republished with it (or after it, as with vol. IV), 
creating a new “edition” of the set. However, the words “Second 
Edition” &c. on the title-pages seem rather to refer to the progress 
of each separate volume than to re-issues of the entire set: this is 
a point not to be lost sight of. The reprinting of the volumes gener- 
ally follows page-for-page, and without any changes or additions in 
the body of the text, no matter what their title-pages may adver- 
tise, or else simply adding a few pages of new matter near the end. 
All the volumes, in all their editions, were printed by William Pearson, 
in London. The type was apparently kept standing, and reprints were 
made as necessary, changing only the title-page imprint and date. 
In the following tables of the successive “editions” and of their various 
volumes, the references in brackets are to item-numbers in Day & 
Murrie’s English Song-Books, 1940, where full transcripts of the title- 
pages, collations, locations, and much other information will be found: 


First Epirion: Published by Henry Playford. Three volumes 
1699—1700—1702, no copy of vol. III being known. [Day & 
Murrie 182, 188, 204.] 

[Seconp Epirion (A): Published by Henry Playford (and John 
Nutt). Three volumes : all 1702. Advertised in The Post Boy, 
No. 1122, July 23, 1702, and entered in the Term Catalogue, 
Hilary 1703. This is the rarest edition, if it exists at all, no copy 
of any of its volumes being known. Day & Murrie 203, 204.] 
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Seconp Eprtion (B): Published by Henry Playford and John Cullen 
(vol. I only), the later volumes by John Young. Four volumes : 
1705—1707—1707—1706 (vol. IV _ re-issued 1707, enlarged 
1709). [Day & Murrie 208, 214, 215; 210A, 216, 218.] See 
the note on vol. IV in the table following. 

Tuirp Eprrion: Published by John Young (and first issue of vol. I 
by John Cullen). Four volumes : vol. I, 1707 (two issues) — 
the other volumes 1712. [Day & Murrie 213, 222, 223, 224.] 

FourtH Eprrion: Published by John Young. Five volumes : vols. 
I and V, 1714—the other volumes apparently supplied by copies 
of the preceding edition. [Day & Murrie 227, 228.] 


A study of the separate volumes shows that the actual dates of 
their first printing, and their contents, are as follows: 


I : 1699 (possibly 1698, postdated). Contains 197 songs and 5 
poems. The 2nd ed. (1705) adds five songs, involving 4 extra 
leaves toward the end, and all later editions are identical with 
this. The 4th ed. (1714) adds an engraved frontispiece portrait 
of Durfey. [Day & Murrie 182, 203, 208, 213, 227.] 

II : 1700. Contains 170 songs and 8 poems, including “several 
New Songs by Mr. D’Urfey,” and two songs reprinted from An 
Antidote against Melancholy, 1661. All later editions are identical. 
[Day & Murrie 188, 203 (implied in: “Where is also to be had 
the 2d. Part”), 214, 222.] 

III : 1702. No copy known. Advertised in The Post Boy, No. 
1060, March 3, 1702, as: “This day is publish’d . . . The first 
part of this third Book,’ and entered in the Term Catalogue, 
Trinity 1703. The “Second Edition with large Additions” (cor- 
roborating the existence of an earlier edition) was published in 
1707, and contains 165 songs. The 3rd ed. (1712) is identical. 
[Day & Murrie 204, 215, 223.] 

IV: 1706. Contains 183 songs. “Being carefully Corrected by 
Mr. J. Lenton . . . Printed by W. Pearson, and Sold by the 
Booksellers of London and Westminster, 1706.” The anomaly 
of vol. IV being earlier in date than the matching editions of 
vols. II and III (1707) is perhaps explained—if not simply as 
a postdating of vols. II and III—by this issuing of vol. IV at 
first by the printer alone, without any publisher’s name. (On the 
relations between Playford and his printer, Pearson, see Day & 
Murrie’s article, “Playford v. Pearson,” in The Library, March 
1937.) The same sheets were later re-issued with a new title- 
page dated 1707, naming John Young as publisher. The 2nd ed. 
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(1709) adds seven songs, involving 5 extra leaves toward the 
end. Vol. IV is the only volume naming the (music) editor, 
John Lenton, a minor composer of the period. [Day & Murrie 
210A, 216, 218, 224. ] 

V_: 1714. Contains 175 songs and 7 poems. This volume was 
never re-issued in quite the same form. [Day & Murrie 228.] 


Playford retired in 1707. His immediate successor, John Cullen, 
was evidently not successful, though he had the rights to both this 
work and the more sumptuous folio volumes of Henry Purcell’s 
Orpheus Britannicus, which had been Playford’s finest publication. 
From 1706 to 1711 Cullen shared both these works with John Young, 
a musical-instrument seller in St. Paul’s churchyard, after which Young 
published them alone. The great success of Pills to Purge Melancholy, 
as the set had evidently already come to be known, tempted imitators 
to use its title on various spurious publications after 1714 (the date 
of Young’s 5-volume edition, his second in two years). Nothing could 
be done to protect the publisher, as titles could not be copyright then 
and cannot now. None of these imitations contain music. 


A. E. Case’s Bibliography of Miscellanies, 1935, lists, for instance: 
A Tory Pill, to purge Whig Melancholy, 1715, and its second edition 
in the same year, as Tory Pills to purge Whig Melancholy. Both of 
these are simply reprints of a work earlier published under the less 
saleable title, A Collection of Poems for and against Dr. Sacheverell, 
1710. The publisher of A Tory Pill is not stated on its title-page; 
on that of the second edition he appears as “A. Moore,” one of 
the straw-men or pseudonyms of Edmund Curll, an erotica-publisher, 
pirate, and general literary ne’er-do-well of the period. (See 
Ralph Straus’ bio-bibliography, The Unspeakable Curll, 1927.) Also 
published by Curll was A Pill to Purge State-Melancholy, first anony- 
mously in 1715, then as “R. Burleigh” in 1716. Further Pills to Purge 
State-Melancholy: Part the Second, appeared in 1718, this volume 
being composed of the unsold sheets of A Collection of State Songs, 
Poems, &c., 1716, with the misleading Pills title-page substituted. This 
“Part the Second” does not seem to have been published by Curl, 
but by a competing pirate stealing his fake-title! It has also the de- 
licious touch of the note added after the competitor’s address on the 
title-page: “Where may be had the first Part of this Collection.” 

Wit and Mirth, the first part of the title of the real Pills, was 
also plagiarized in A New Academy of Complements, or The Lover’s 
Secratary [sic]; Being Wir and Mirtu improv’d, 1715, printed for 
one C. Bates, not known to have published anything else. Quite aside 
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from Curll and Bates, this practice of issuing “spurious volumes. 
trading on the popularity” of others was so current just at that period 
as to have infected even the austere Clarendon Press, at Oxford, if 
the imprint is to be trusted on Musarum Anglicanarum Analecta, 
vol. III, 1717 (see Case’s notes, pp. 139 and 218), an unauthorized 
continuation of a famous two-volume work originally issued by the 
Sheldonian Press, also at Oxford. 

Finally the general idea of the Pills sub-titl—though none of 
its actual wording—was taken over in The Merry Musician, or A 
Cure for the Spleen, 1716, noted by Day & Murrie, p. 428, but not 
appearing in Case. The date of the Latin volume of jesting poems 
mentioned earlier, Gleissenberg’s Medicina contra melancholiam 
(Ratisbon, 1719) also seems to connect it with this particular spurt 
of imitations in the 1710's, though more likely with the edition of 
Pills now to be discussed than with any preceding. 


II ; 


AFTER so many reprints in quick succession from 1699 to 1714, one 
might imagine that Wit and Mirth, or Pills to Purge Melancholy had 
run its course. It was certainly not the only drollery collection—there 
had been scores of these—though it was by then the largest, in five 
volumes. Nor was it the only song-book with printed music: of 
these there were hundreds, many of them with the music much 
better printed, or even engraved. Finally, it was not by any means 
the bawdiest, for all its modern reputation in that line. All the droll- 
eries are bawdy indeed, and the books of “catches” even more so. 
In point of fact, bawdy songs were already beginning to give way, 
in Queen Anne’s time, to political squibs in verse, as is implied in 
the Whig-versus-Tory titlings of Curll’s imitations of Pills, described 
above. Nevertheless, far from passing its popularity, the authentic 
set only now was to achieve the form in which it has remained 
famous—or infamous—for two and a half centuries, under the name 
of a man who had almost nothing to do with it, Thomas Durfey, 
while the principal compiler, Henry Playford, is now practically for- 
gotten. 

In 1719, the publisher John Young, though continuing to issue 
Purcell’s Orpheus Britannicus (from unsold sheets of earlier editions, 
refurbished with new title-pages), seems to have decided to make 
over the rights in Pills which he had acquired with the Orpheus from 
Playford’s successor, Cullen, to Jacob Tonson, most famous as the 
publisher of Rowe’s Shakespeare, the first multi-volume edition of 
Shakespeare’s plays and parent of the uncountable many that have 
followed. (Curll popped up piratically even here, with an extra volume 
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completing Rowe and Tonson’s edition, and containing The Rape of 
Lucrece.) ‘Tonson commemorates his edition of Shakespeare, some- 
what inappropriately, on the title-page of the Pills, with the imprint: 
“Printed by W. Pearson, for J. Tonson, at Shakespear’s Head, over- 
against Catherine Street in the Strand, 1719,” under a crude vignette 
of Shakespeare, apparently disguised as the Merchant of Venice. 
(Reproduced by Day & Murrie, p. 3.) 

Tonson’s edition of Pills to Purge Melancholy, which is now the 
standard edition, is in six volumes, the first five appearing in 1719, 
the sixth in 1720. Again, the standing type preserved by the printer, 
Pearson, seems to have been used in part (especially in the new 
vol. IV, originally vol. II), but the position of the material and the 
pagination are, in general, quite different, and the order of the 
volumes is entirely changed. Volumes I and II are now largely made 
up of songs by Thomas Durfey, about whom more will be said shortly. 
Volume III is essentially the original vol. I of 1699; volume IV is 
the original vol. II, and so forth, as scheduled below. [The Day & 
Murrie item-numbers are given in brackets. ] 





Tonson’s Epition, 1719-20 ORIGINAL EpiTion, 1699-1714 
Vol. Songs D. & M. Vol. Songs D. & M. 
I 174 [ 236 | 
II 176 [ 237 | ee a ‘ ‘ : : 
III 176 [238] = I 207 [ 208 | 
IV 173 [239) = II 178 [188] 
V 182 [240] = III 165 [215] 

_ {IV 190 [218] 

VI 247 fi242) = V 182 (228) 
Total — —_—_- 
songs: 1128 922 


It is evident that the number of songs, even in the matching 
volumes, is not identical. In all cases but one, there is less in each 
new volume than in the matching originals. The songs withdrawn 
were used for swelling the new volumes, I and II, in which Durfey’s 
contribution clearly did not bulk up sufficiently, the total of new 
material in the new edition being only 206 songs. In the old edition, 
vols. IV and V (which together became the new vol. VI) contained 
a total of 372 songs, as opposed to only 247 used in the new vol. VI. 
It was their materials in particular that had been used earlier to 
pad out the new vols. I and II, in that order. The resultant com- 
plication makes it impossible to be sure that any specific song, appear- 
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ing in one of the original volumes, necessarily appears in the volume 
of the new edition marked on the preceding table as “equal” to it, 
though this will usually be found to be the case. Fortunately, the 
superb index in Day & Murrie’s English Song-Books immediately 
resolves these questions for all the songs in all these volumes—as well 
as some two hundred and fifty other volumes!—with the lagniappe 
of further references to earlier appearances in other song-books, 
drollery-collections, or plays. 


The complicated re-arranging of the contents of Pills to Purge 
Melancholy in 1719 was solely intended to cast into prominence the 
relatively inconsiderable contribution made to its first two volumes 
by Thomas Durfey, whose engraved portrait had already been added 
to the first volume in 1714. This portrait is of course repeated in 
vol. I of the 1719 edition, with a flatulent “Dedication,” signed “T. 
D’Urfey,” in which the popular musical-comedy writer credits his 
own collaboration in the following terms: 


I have (with a great deal of Trouble and Pains) made some 
part of this Collection, and render’d ye many of the Old 
Pieces which were thought well of in former Days . . . being 
written, and difficultly made apt and proper to wonderful 
and uncommon Tunes, which the best Masters of Musick 
were then famous for : And I must presume to say, scarce 
any other Man could have perform’d the like, my double 
Genius for Poetry and Musick giving me still that Ability 
which others perhaps might want . 


It will be observed that the modern theatre has no monopoly on 
egomaniacal actor-authors, “double Genius” and all. What Durfey 
is trying to say is made specific by William Chappell, in Popular Music 
of the Olden Time, 1857, pp. 510 and 623, who observes that the 
secret of Durfey’s popularity was simply the setting of new and 
more sophisticated words to the music of the old folk-songs. This 
was the hint taken by the ballad-operas, beginning with John Gay’s 
The Beggars’ Opera in 1728, and was the secret of their enormous 
success as well. 


Durfey had been, as he reminds the readers of his “Dedication,” 
court-poet to four kings of England, and two queens; and he returns 
to the subject in the headnote to “Advice to the City” (I. 246), “a 
famous Song . . . so remarkable, that I had the Honour to Sing it 
with King CuarLes at Windsor; He holding one part of the Paper 
with Me.” It was doubtless this professional necessity of hobnobbing 
with royalty that led him to style himself “D’Urfey,” implying noble 
descent from the French family d’Urfé, a relationship that has re- 
mained “unproved.” But it is certain that he had once had valuable 
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connections among the English gentry, and his signed Dedications 
to both vols. I and II are specifically addressed “To the Right Hon- 
ourable the Lords and Ladies, and also to the Honoured Gentry of 
both kinds [i.e. male and female], that have been so Generous to 
be Subscribers to these Volumes of Sones.” 


The idea of a benefit or subscription issue “featuring” Durfey 
must have come well after the preparation of the new edition had 
begun; at least that is the implication of the preliminary title-page 
added to some copies of volume I, reading: “Wit and Mirth, or Pills 
to Purge Melancholy . . . In Five Volumes. The Fourth Edition. To 
which is added all Mr. D’Urfey’s Songs, above One Hundred of 
which were never before Printed: ‘Together with his several Ora- 
tions spoken by himself on the Stage.” [Day & Murrie 236, note.] 
As actually issued, part of the edition bore a variant of this title-page, 
omitting the indication of number of volumes and edition, and with- 
out any reference to Durfey (except in the Dedications, which are 
included in all copies). The other part of the edition has a com- 
pletely different title-page, obviously composed by Durfey himself, 
as it refers to him twice in the first person, as “me” and “my.” This 
alternate title-page, which has confused many people, reads: “Songs 
Compleat, Pleasant and Divertive; Set to Musick by Dr. John Blow, 
Mr. Henry Purcell, and other Excellent Masters of the Town. Ending 
with some Orations, made and spoken by me several times upon the 
Publick Stage in the Theater. Together with some Copies of Verses, 
Prologues, and Epilogues, as well for my own Plays as those of other 
Poets, being all Humerous [sic] and Comical. Written by Mr. 
D’Urrey.” There follows a quotation from Horace, and Tonson’s 
imprint, but without the vignette of Shakespeare, for whom there was 
no room after so much Durfey. . 


This alternate title, Songs Compleat, Pleasant and Divertive, 
was also repeated as the running-head on every page of the subscrip- 
tion copies. The extra trouble this necessarily involved for the printer 
shows how much store Durfey must have set by his improvement on 
the century-old Pills to Purge Melancholy title retained by the non- 
subscription copies both on their title-pages and as running-heads. 
However, the subscription was apparently for only five volumes, that 
being the number of volumes originally planned, on the model of 
Young’s old edition of 1714, and as announced on the preliminary 
title-page quoted earlier. When the “Sixth and Last” volume was 
then published in 1720—adding to the 1719 set the materials from 
the original vols. IV and V that had been jettisoned in order to give 
Durfey two volumes at the beginning of the proposed five—no copies 
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were printed with the Songs Compleat title-page or running-heads. 
The subscription sets had to be completed, if they were to be com- 
plete at all, with a sixth volume of Pills. 


It was precisely from one of these mixed subscription sets (in 
which, by some further chance, vol. II was also from the Pills issue) 
that a very exact type-facsimile of the six-volume set was printed 
in London, for John Pearson, in 1872. This facsimile carries nowhere 
on it the real publisher’s name, or date of re-issue, and beginners 
in folksong studies are regularly swindled into buying it, at outrageous 
prices, under the assumption that it is the original work printed in 
1719-20. In the facsimile, only vols. II and VI have the Pills running- 
heads. Vols. I, III, IV, and V have the Songs Compleat running- 
heads and title-pages (with additional title-pages tipped in giving 
the Pills wording). It can further be distinguished from the original 
edition by the following points. First, the frontispiece portrait of 
Durfey is engraved in the original edition. In the facsimile the por- 
trait is reproduced by lithography, a process not discovered by Alois 
Senefelder until 1796. (In an apparently unique set of the original 
Pills issue, described by Day & Murrie 237-242, all the volumes have 
engraved frontispieces, some mildly erotic.) 


Second, the type-ornaments throughout the reprint are typical 
of the bad typographical taste before the revival by William Morris, 
at its nadir in the 1870’s. One notes, for instance, in vol. I, the 
floating lotus at the end of the Table of Contents, and the pelicans 
affrontés on pp. 41 and 85, the same being repeated upside-down on 
p. 179. Finally, the form of the modern printed music is quite diffe- 
rent from that of the old, being (for one thing) much superior to the 
old in clarity. It is perhaps, for that reason, a matter of congratu- 
lation that the new 1959 facsimile of Pills to Purge Melancholy was 
made by photo-offset from the 1872 type-facsimile, and not from the 
original; yet some of us cannot but regret that the opportunity was 
not taken to reproduce the far rarer and more authentic original. 

In case anyone may wish to continue this valuable project of 
reprinting the early folksong and ballad collections, it should be noted 
that at least two other works of this type were also reprinted in 
type-facsimile about 1872, either by John Pearson or John Camden 
Hotten (the 19th-century Edmund Curll!) without sufficient indica- 
tion on them that they are modern reprints. Hotten’s reprint of 
Musarum Delicie, 1656 (2 volumes, including other works) bears his 
name, and the date 1870 appears in a footnote on the first page 
following the title; while J. Woodfall Ebsworth’s drollery reprints 
later in the 1870’s, and those that have followed, all indicate their 
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real nature meticulously. But this is not the case with: Rump, or 
An Exact Collection of the Choycest Poems and Songs relating to 
the Late Times, 1662, 2 volumes, of which the existence of the reprint 
is not noted in Case’s Bibliography of Miscellanies, No. 128C; but it 
may easily be distinguished by its signatures being numbered where 
those of the original are alphabetical. Likewise: A Collection of Old 
Ballads &c., 1723-25, 3 volumes, probably edited originally by Ambrose 
Phillips with the assistance of David Mallet, in which the stock cut 
of a rabbit and snails at the head of vol. I, page 1, and the ever- 
present pelicans mutually swallowing each other on p. 275, will suffi- 


ciently distinguish the 1870’s reprint from the original. This was the 


first collection of English broadside ballads ever printed (except Cle- 
ment Robinson’s A Handefull of Pleasant Delites, about 1566, which 
disguises itself as a collection of sonnets, though it does not contain 
a single one), and also began the scholarly custom of spoiling the 
reader’s pleasure in the ballads by preceding each of them with long 
and tedious headnotes in which the editors display their learning and 
often their ignorance, as has been standard ever since. 

It is not within the province of an article such as this to discuss 
the literary and folkloristic value of Playford & Durfey’s Pills to 
Purge Melancholy, except to say that its thousand songs have proved 
an inexhaustible mine of 17th-century folksong, in which all the 
greatest ballad scholars, such as Chappell, Ebsworth, Furnivall, Child, 
Kittredge, Rollins, Firth, and others since, have dug, always with 
profit. From the standpoint of correctness of transmission, it must be 
admitted that the tunes—though in themselves often marvellous, and 
in spite of having been “carefully Corrected by Mr. J. Lenton,” in 
the original vol. IV, of 1706, at least—are, as Chappell notes succinctly, 
“barbarously printed” as often as not. (Popular Music of the Olden 
Time, 1857, pp. 495 and 508.) That this does not prevent their great 
musical beauty from being grasped is demonstrated, however, by the 
recent and very fine phonograph recordings by Mr. Ed McCurdy, 
When Dalliance Was in Flower, in which most of the texts and 
tunes are taken from Pills. (Elektra records 110, 140 and 160, New 
York, 1956-59. This must be considered a “reprint” of selections 
from Pills, as also the pamphlet-garlands of the printed words accom- 
panying the records.) 


The texts printed in Pills, insofar as they are reprinted from ear- 
lier works, seem to have suffered no more than the usual respelling 
and typographical errors. The sources-notes in the index to Day & 
Murrie must be interpreted cautiously in this respect. In many cases 
they indicate earlier, but by no means ‘identical texts, as “sources,” 
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while in certain other cases earlier and importantly varying texts can 
still be found. The song “Tottingham Frolick,” for instance, appear- 
ing in Pills to Purge Melancholy, 1719, vol. IV: p. 179 (which seems 
to me connected with Child Nos. 50, “The Bonny Hind,” and 110, 
“The Knight and Shepherd’s Daughter”), is referred by Day & 
Murrie to Choyce Drollery, 1656 (Ebsworth’s reprint, 1876, p. 45), 
“The Maid of Tottenham,” which will be found, however, to be quite 
different and enormously superior, especially in stanza 2. The later 
text in Pills seems rather to have been collected independently than 
rewritten, and to have no direct connection with that in Choyce 
Drollery. Conversely, the song “I Went to the Alehouse, or Knaves 
will be Knaves,” in Pills, 1719, vol. III: p. 87, of which the “author- 
ship” of a modern version was disputed almost to the point of litiga- 
tion as recently as 1952 in New York, is referred by Day & Murrie to 
The New Academy of Complements, 1671. (It also occurs. in the 
earlier edition of 1669, not mentioned by Case.) The texts in Pills 
and The New Academy are identical, but in this case both derive 
from a much earlier form, with the sexes of the protagonists reversed, 
“A Dainty Ducke,” of which the only known fragment is preserved 
in Bishop Percy’s Folio Manuscript (ca. 1620) as edited by Furnivall, 
1867, Supplement of “Loose and Humorous Songs,” p. 108. 


The probable incompetence of Durfey as an editor—he was a 
born rewriter—is not in point, as the “part” he ascribes to himself 
in the collection clearly extends no further than his own songs. It 
has unfortunately not been possible to discover whether Durfey was 
the editor of the original fifth volume of Pills, first published in 1714, 
as would seem to be implied by his portrait being then first added 
to volume I. Of the real and origina! editor of Pills to Purge Melan- 
choly, Henry Playford, one is left with the impression that he was no 
better and no worse than the editorial standards of his time. That is 
to say, either he reprinted a text as best he could, with as few errors 
as possible, or else thoroughly “improved” it: what would nowadays 
be called tampering with the materials, but which, throughout the 
18th century, was evidently looked upon as an editorial privilege or 
duty. Playford artlessly states, in the Preface to the original vol. IT, 
of 1700, that the words of the songs “which are old have their rust 
generally filed from them, which cannot but make them very agree- 
able.” This is no more than what was done in James Watson’s Choice 
Collection of Comic and Serious Scots Poems, 1706-11 (reprinted 
1869), and Allan Ramsay’s Tea-Table Miscellany, 1724-27—both 
wonderful sources too, though little explored nowadays—and by Robert 
Burns and Sir Walter Scott nearly a century later. 
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By FANNY HaciIn MAYER 
Foreign Lecturer, 
Tokyo Gakugei University 


COLLECTING FOLK 
TALES IN NIIGATA, 
JAPAN* 





INTRODUCTION 


Havinc RECEIVED a second invitation from Mr. Kenichi Mizu- 


sawa to go collecting folk tales, I made a second trip into the area 
around Nagaoka City, Niigata Prefecture, Japan, during the summer 
of 1958 from July 18 to 21. I had made my first trip with him the 
previous summer, and this time I felt better prepared to make a 
usable record. However, after filling in the notes covering three ses- 
sions in locations far removed from each other and including forty- 





* A review of field notes made July 18 to 21, 1958. 
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three tales and nine legends heard from a total of fourteen narrators, 
my confidence in the result has fallen very low. 

By way of introduction, I will give a brief sketch of the back- 
grounds of the three of us who made this trip together. Mr. Mizusawa, 
who set up the schedule and was the leader of our little group, was 
born and reared on the old family estate at the foot of the mountains 
lying east of Nagaoka City. He is the principal of Miyauchi Ele- 
mentary School in Nagaoka. For a number of years he has devoted 
free time to collecting tales at first hand in the area around Nagaoka. 
During the last ten months he has published through Miraisha, Tokyo, 
four of his collections of tales: Echigo no Minwa (Echigo Tales), 
October, 157; Tonto Mukashi Ga Attagedo, Vol. 1 (“Once upon a 
time), December, 1957; Tonto Mukashi Ga Attagedo, Vol. 2 (“Once 
upon a time”), May, 1958; and Tonto Hitotsu Atta Ten Gana (‘Once 
upon a time”), June, 1958. 

Mr. Banzo Yuki, Superintendent of Nagaoka City Schools, and 
I just went along with Mr. Mizusawa, in a sense. Mr. Yuki gives 
his hearty support to Mr. Mizusawa’s research in many ways. When 
he accompanies him, it is because he thoroughly enjoys the contact 
with rural and mountain homes, many of which lie within the ad- 
ministrative boundaries of his School District. His work prevented 
his joining us the first day, but the rest of the trip he made with us. 

I have been studying Japanese Folk Tales in printed collections 
for some eight years now, and I welcome the chance to hear them 
in their native setting from old folks who have known the tales all 
of their lives, first as listeners and later as narrators. My acquaintance 
with these two gentlemen began when I was assigned to the Civil 
Affairs Team in Niigata Prefecture in 1947. Since my duties ended 
there, I have been living in Tokyo, teaching and pursuing my studies. 
Our mutual interest in folk tales is the basis for our deepening friend- 
ship, and it is my hope to publish some day some representative folk 
tales from Echigo, as this area was formerly called. 


Tue PuRPOSE OF THE TRIP AND SITES SELECTED TO VISIT 


The purpose of this trip was to collect folk tales, but the plan 
was made with sympathetic considerations in mind for my limited 
qualifications. To many old folk in remote regions the prospect of 
meeting an American woman face to face is beyond their imagining. 
Mr, Mizusawa finds it is not easy for such homes to open their doors 
to a foreign visitor. Complicating the problem, too, is the inaccessi- 
bility of some of the homes willing to receive me. It is nothing to 
Mr. Mizusawa to walk or ski ten miles into the hills beyond transporta- 
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tion, but I am no longer that hardy. In order to make the trip of 
value to him, he had to include new areas because he is carefully 
covering the field, using large scale topographical maps to spot 
likely points where folk tales might still remain. 


The first place visited was in the little farming community of 
Ura, Koshiji-machi, Santo-gun. This place was reached in a half 
an hour by bus from Nagaoka.~ Since I had arrived from Tokyo that 
afternoon, Mr. Mizusawa wanted to utilize the rest of the day. A 
radio man with tape recording equipment accompanied us to get an 
on-the-spot interview for the evening news broadcast. This and the 
newspaper interview on the following evening are evidence that folk 
tale collecting is of current news interest. Mr. Mizusawa had pre- 
viously visited the home of Kiku Anozuka (aged 95), where we went, 
upon several occasions and had already recorded a number of tales 
which she knew. Three neighbors as well as our aged hostess re- 
counted ten tales and one legend, but our hostess was responsible 
for seven of them. In fact, the visit had to be concluded far too soon 
from her point of view. 

The second place visited was Toyama, Kamiaida-mura, Izumo- 
zaki-machi, Santo-gun. We rode fifty minutes on a bus the next 
morning to the top of a mountain range west of Nagaoka and through 
a tunnel to the far side. From that point we walked along a rough 
mountain road for two and a half miles to Toyama. Mr. Mizusawa 
had made only one contact here with Tatsuji Endo to arrange for 
our visit. Although Mr. Endo had assured him that he knew old folks 
who told folk tales, it remained to be seen what success he would 
have in bringing them out. Including contributions from a town 
official, a local school teacher, two old neighbors, and three narrators 
in the Endo household, we heard ten tales and four legends. The 
tales were not very profitable, but there was much to learn about 
the outlook of this remote mountain community. Because it lay below 
an old castle site, it had had more outside contact than we had 
imagined. Legends of the area were already printed in two volumes 
and the radio was bringing modern entertainment into the homes. 


Our third trip was to the Kyotsukyo Hot Springs in Nakazato- 
mura, Nakauonuma-gun. To reach this we rode three and a half 
hours by bus from Nagaoka, south along the Shinano River valley 
and then far into the upper sources of one of its tributaries, the 
Kyotsu River, into an area surrounded by rock-walled peaks above 
steep cryptomeria covered slopes. Mr. Mizusawa had called there once 
before, and the innkeeper said that he would invite old narrators to 
meet us there. His wife walked two and a half miles over mountain 
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trails to meet the three who came, two in their seventies. One was 
an old woman bent double. They were guests of the hotel over night, 
through the generosity of the host, and then had to make the long 
walk home the next day in the rain. From these old folks and the 
innkeeper, Ryosaku Higuchi, we heard twenty-three tales and one 
legend far into the evening of the day we arrived. 


METHOD OF RECORDING AND PROBLEMS INVOLVED 


Mr. Mizusawa’s method in collecting tales is direct. He takes 
down the narrative in the original dialect, making notations here and 
there in standard Japanese to clarify the meaning. It should be 
added that he preserves this style in his printed works, too. Anyone 
who has employed such a technique understands the value of estab- 
lishing an easy, friendly atmosphere and the necessity of hearing 
the tales upon repeated occasions. Among the narrators we met on 
this trip, only Kiku Onozuka (95) had told tales to Mr. Mizusawa 
several times before. For the most part, then, even he took down 
only the roughest outlines on this trip, making references as he did 
to versions previously recorded. While the visit to Toyama had not 
been very fruitful, the stop along the Kyotsu River however, offered 
possibilities for follow-up. In fact, while there he plotted a whole 
new area on his map which he will visit soon. Most of these visits 
he makes, however, when the homes are snowed in. He goes in on his 
skis in the winter vacation, spending several days at the homes visited. 

If Mr. Mizusawa had for the most part only preliminary notes 
from this trip, it would be absurd for me to give the impression that 
my notes were in any way complete. At a single hearing I had neces- 
sarily to be satisfied with carrying away only a fraction of the tales. 
Being too insistent upon explanations would have destroyed the 
friendly confidence with which the old people shared their tales. 
As it was, I found that I was able to keep up better than a year 
ago, thanks to being able to read Mr. Mizusawa’s books written in 
dialect. Notwithstanding my familiarity with spoken Japanese, fa- 
tigue, distractions, and the rapidity with which the tales followed, 
one after the other, left me still far from satisfied. 


INQuiry INTO SourcEs OF TALES 


At each place visited we asked the old people where they had 
heard tales as children. We also tried to catch the titles which the 
narrators themselves used. Another point was to ascertain the formulas 
for opening and closing and the ejaculation of the listener. 
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Most of the narrators had heard tales when children from their 
grandparents. There were exceptions among them. Kiku Onozuka’s 
parents had died when she was little, and she had been brought up 
by two uncles from whom she heard tales. That fact probably ac- 
counted for the salty, masculine sense of humor coloring her narra- 
tives. Tomo Komori (85), her neighbor, said that she heard tales 
with other children from the old bonze at a temple. This was re- 
flected in the morals attached to her two contributions. Tomo Oguchi 
(72) said that she heard tales for the first time after she married and 
she listened to her mother-in-law tell her children the tales, Fukuzo 
Suzuki (67) said that when he was fourteen or fifteen years old, he 
went to Toyama Prefecture to work, At lunch time the men used to 
exchange stories. His head was full of short, humorous tales. 

Upon asking if itinerants visited their homes and told tales, we 
heard that in the Nakazato area the zato (blind pilgrims who are 
musicians) were frequently in their community, but not in winter. 
Blind women itinerants, goze, also came before rice planting time and 
again before harvest in the autumn. These women sang songs, but 
the men told tales. A third group of itinerants was the medicine ped- 
lars from Toyama; sometimes as many as five would be there at one 
time. At New Year’s the Saimon Katari would arrive, announcing 
the beginning of their tales by blowing a conch shell and beating 
out a little tattoo with a little stick. 

Folk tales are told to children at bed time the year around, but 
at New Year’s, from December 31 to January 2, the whole family 
gathers around the fire to hear tales. At Koshogatsu, from January 14 
to 16, is another set time to hear tales. On the night of the 14th, chil- 
dren from the whole community are gathered together at one place 
to hear tales. The Festival of the Twenty-third Night and Koshin 
are other times. The twenty-third night of the moon means a late 
moon and people tell tales while they await its appearance, At 
Koshin Sama Festival they stay up all night. 


Titles for tales are elusive. Some of the old narrators used labels 
which were more or less explanations, but under the title “A Bean 
Story,” “A Story about an Old Man and his Old Woman,” “A 
Monkey Story,” and the like, a great variety of tales were introduced. 
This poses a genuine problem to those collecting tales. The matter is 
further complicated when some ill-advised scholars try to put labels 
on tales to make them appear to be similar to tales found in other 
countries. This is a matter for special consideration at another time. 
I will mention here, especially the stories heard all over Japan about 
villages made up entirely of fools. The names of the towns vary from 
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region to region. At Kyotsukyo we heard six of these numbskull 
tales as Akiyama tales. This is the name of an actual community 
further back in the mountains. If we were to go there to hear tales, 
the place name would be elsewhere, of course. 

Any detailed treatment of formulas used in tales cannot be 
satisfactory in a foreign language, mainly because the meanings are 
not always completely evident even to Japanese. The endings had 
the greatest variety of form, ranging from the abrupt sorikkiri (that’s 
all) to jingles two or more lines long. I welcomed hearing these in 
the spoken rhythm after having labored over them in print so often. 
They were often a refreshing bit of jolly obscenity to announce to me 
I could rest a bit from the strenuous scramble with notes. Most of 
the old folk did not use the traditional ejaculation while listening, 
but Fukuzo Suzuki kept up a fairly consistent series of “sasske,” as 
he heard his friends. 


The gestures and rhythmical cadences of the narrators made the 
tales come alive for me, often clarifying passages that had been a little 
obscure to me until then. Because of my acquaintance with the tales 
Mr. Mazusawa has published, I had a better basis this year from 
which to work. The matter of variations does not seem easily ac- 
counted for. The aged narrators felt absolutely sure of themselves 
and believed that the version they had heard was the one they were 
passing on. Mr. Kunio Yanagita, the greatest authority on the folk 
tale in Japan, seems to feel that tales in their present form have not 
changed much since the last of the Edo period, but that within the 
last three Edo centuries there may have been some new influences 
which modified tales. At any rate, for the span of three generations 
behind these old story tellers we can believe that the tales were found 
in their present form. 


No discussion of folk tales should end without a sample. I will 
reproduce from my notes one of the tales told by Kiku Onozuka 
(95). It is a tale found all over this region and has been recorded 
from northeast Japan to the southwest tip of Kyushu. 


“Kani, Kani, Koso-koso” (A Crab Story) 


“Mukashi atta te na” (Once upon a time) there was an old man 
and an old woman. One day when the old man went into the hills, 
friendly little crabs came up out of the river where he was at work. 
He picked them up carefully and brought them home. There he 
placed them in the well by his house. 

Every day after that when he came home from work, he would 
go to the well and look down, calling, 
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“Kani, Kani, kosokoso* 
Jii koso, kitaimon” 
(Crabs, crabs, hurry, hurry, 
Grandpa, see, is home now). 
Then the little crabs would come scrambling, muzara, muzara, up out 
of the well to him. He cooked rice for them and fed them every 
day, saying, 
Kani, Kani, Kosokoso 
Jii koso, kitaimon.” 


And so they grew bigger and bigger. 

The old woman noticed what he was doing and thought that her 
old man had a sweetheart in the well. She was very jealous. Once 
when he was away, she went to the well and imitated him. She 
looked into the well and called, 


“Kani, kani, kosokoso 
Jit koso, kitaimon.” 


Up came the little crabs scrambling, muzara, muzara. “Here, you 
little beasts,’ shouted the old woman angrily, “I'll fix you today!” 

She stuck them onto a stick, toasted them, and ate every one. 
Then she tossed the shells into the garden patch. 

After a while her old man came home. He went to the well 
as usual and looked down, calling, 


“Kani, Kani, Kosokoso 
Jii koso, kitaimon.” 


Not a single crab came up. 

The old man did not know what to make of it. He went on 
into his house to wash. A crow came and perched near him on the 
window sill by the kitchen sink. It called, 

“Kowa, tanebatake 

Mi wa, babano hara 

Ga-kon, gakon!” 
(Shells in the garden patch 
Meat in Granny’s belly. 
Ga kon, Gabon)! 

This seemed strange to the old man and he went out into the 
garden patch to make sure. Sure enough, there were the empty crab 
shells. In a rage, the old man cut a long stick and rammed it up 
the old woman’s rear and spun it around and around. Her eyes rolled 
around in her head and she died. 

“Iki ga pon, to sake ta!” 





_ The rhythm of this and the following jingles is a slow reading for the 
first half of the line, and rapid, double-time reading for the second half. 








By KENNETH S. GOLDSTEIN 
University of Pennsylvania 


FOLKLORE 
RECORDINGS AS 
BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 
ENTRIES 





Tue PAST SIX YEARS have seen a development in the recording 


industry of vast importance to the academic study of the social sci- 
ences, and most specifically to the study of folklore and ethnomusicol- 
ogy. Prior to 1952, scholars, instructors, and students in these fields 
could find little in the recordings catalogues to supplement classroom 
texts and specialist monographs. 

In recent years, however, recording companies have increasingly 
turned their microphones and recording equipment to the task of 
supplying documented sound supplements to printed studies in these 
fields. And, in many cases, these recordings are not merely illustrative 
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‘supplements to previously covered areas, but are actually the only 


‘published’ monographs of information in specific aspects of culture 
reporting. 

The book is no longer the exclusive recorder of collected materials, 
nor even of anthology-type presentations of materials intended as a 
survey of broad.areas of information. As techniques in the field of 
audio-visual communications have been perfected, more and more 
materials have been made available to scholars for use as multi-dimen- 
sional illustrative data for classroom (and library) analysis. 

At the present time, some 300-400 albums of tecordings in this 
area are issued each year.’ Scholars and students can now hear as well 
as read examples of these materials. The added dimension of sound 
removes much of this material from various areas of specialized 
knowledge and techniques (for example, reading music and deciphering 
dialect), and allows the listener to share the experiences of the field 
worker. Indeed, the field can now be moved into the classroom; no 
longer will the primary study of such materials be restricted to those 
few who are able to obtain grants to study such phenomena at first 
hand. Vocal and tonal mannerisms, language and dialect problems, 
the difficulties of accurate sound transcription, the time elements of 
performance (such as pauses in speech and song, and change in 
tempo), can now be made as meaningful to the library worker and 
student as they are to the field worker. 


The importance of this new medium for the publication of folk- 
loristic materials is rapidly gaining recognition, both from the point 
of view of the producers and the scholars. Rarely does a week go 
by in the offices of the several recording companies which produce 
such albums that they do not receive sample tapes of recordings made 
in every part of the world from American and foreign scholars doing 
field work with tape recorders. And a good percentage of these re- 
cordings eventually are issued on long-playing phonograph records. 
The recognition of the importance of these recordings has slowly 
gained impetus and at the present time numerous groups and indivi- 
duals make daily use of these albums. In actual classroom work, 
these recordings have proved indispensable as illustrative materials 
for supplementing text book assignments and readings. Public, private 
and university libraries have increasingly set aside money and library 
space for these recordings, and most large libraries and many smaller 
ones have a fair sampling on their shelves of the more than 2,500 
such albums which have been released to date. The scholarly folklore 
journals, too, have paid increasing attention to these recordings during 
the past three or four years, and an inspection of the reviews section 
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of any of them will quickly reveal that almost as much space is devoted 
to the reviewing of recordings as to that of books. Indeed, the major 
folklore journals have highlighted the importance of recordings in 
recent years by the appointment of special recordings review editors.” 

But despite this increased interest in folklore recordings, authors 
of folkloristic works have shown little inclination to incorporate such 
recordings as sources for information, or to mention them in their 
bibliographies. The reasons for this lack of interest in recorded ma- 
terials as bibliographical enteries can only be guessed at. Folklorists 
are still largely book, article, and manuscript centered in their stu- 
dies, and despite the general availability of recorded materials, do not 
appear to recognize the bibliographical value of these materials. Per- 
haps too little has been done in the way of precedents for the listing 
of such materials. Only a few discographies of folkloristic recordings 
are available.* Some few authors have been fit to include record 
references in their notes and bibliographies,* and only very recently 
have any printed studies included materials taken directly from folk- 
lore recordings.’ Then, too, by not keeping up with recorded lore, 
folklorists now find themselves in the position of having to search 
through more than 2,500 albums of material to find the footnote and 
bibliographical data they need. This is certainly a forbidding amount 
of material to examine, and some authors have undoubtedly taken 
the easy way out by simply denying the importance of these materials. 

Another reason which must be taken into account for the non- 
use of these materials is the uneven quality of folklore recordings. 
This, of course, is a problem scholars are faced with in book and 
article researches as well. Decisions have to be made as to which 
‘ works are completely reliable academic studies, which are popular 
studies utilizing legitimate materials, and which are partially or 
completely fake studies. So, too, with recordings. Perhaps a quarter 
of the recordings thus far issued are completely reliable as to materials 
and annotations. A third are intended as popular or semi-popular 
materials with some serious attempt having been made to supply 
accurate annotations as to source, background, style of performance 
and other pertinent data. The remaining albums are completely 
hoked-up commercial utilizations of folkloristic materials. And, occa- 
sionally, some very fine albums of authentic materials, due to their 
being issued by irresponsible and completely commercially-oriented 
companies, are neither properly documented or annotated. This is 
the material which must be waded through by folklorists interested 


in utilizing these recordings as bibliographical references. No wonder, 


then, that so few scholars have seen fit to include them, 
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At the present time there is no easy solution to these problems. 
A judicious survey of existing record catalogues may aid considerably 
with this problem, and several of the record publishers have cited the 
contents of their albums fully enough to guide scholars. But what is 
most needed is an authoritative critical discography of folkloristic 
materials. Such a work is presently in the planning stage, and through 
the cooperation of those individuals who have been most aware of 
the importance of recorded materials it is hoped that such a discog- 
raphy may be prepared and published within the next few years.® 
When such a work is completed and generally available to scholars 
and students, we can look forward to a vastly increased utilization 
of recorded folkloristic materials as bibliographical entries in important 
scholarly works in folklore. 


Notes 


1 More than two-thirds of these recordings are issued by small independent 
record companies specializing in folk music, including Folkways Records and 
Service Corporation, Tradition Records, Bill Grauer Productions (Riverside 
Records), Stinson Records, and the Elektra Corporation. 


2 These include Ed Cray for Western Folklore, D. K. Wilgus for the 
Journal of American Folklore, and, most recently, myself for Midwest Folklore. 


3 Prior to the days of the long-playing record, the only important folklore 
discography was Alan Lomax’s “List of American Folk Songs on Commercial 
Records,” in the Report of the Committee of the Conference on Inter-American 
Relations in the Field of Music (Washington, 1940), pp. 126-146. Later dis- 
cographies include Ben Gray Lumpkin’s Folksongs on Records (Boulder and 
Denver, three editions, the last in 1950); A List of American Folksongs Cur- 
rently Available on Records (Washington, 1953, compiled by The Archive 
of American Folksong of the Library of Congress) ; International Catalogue of 
Recorded Folk Music, edited by Norman Fraser (London, 1954). Numerous 
discographical entries can also be found in Charles Haywood’s A Bibliography 
of North American Folklore and Folksong (New York, 1951). 


4See John Greenway, American Folk Songs of Protest (Philadelphia, 
1953) ; Reginald Nettel, Sing A Song of England (London and Denver, 1954) ; 
MacEdward Leach, The Ballad Book (New York, 1955); Albert B. Friedman, 
The Viking Book of Folk Ballads of the English-Speaking World (New York, 
1956); G. Malcolm Laws, Jr., American Balladry from British Broadsides 
(Philadelphia, 1957). In each of these books a discography is appended to 
the end of the volume. Only Vance Randolph, in his Ozark Folksongs, four 
volumes (Columbia, Missouri, 1946-1950), appears to have utilized discog- 
raphical references in his headnotes. Various popular anthologies and collec- 
tions have also included discographies, including John and Alan Lomax, Folk 


‘Song: U.S.A. (New York, 1947. Reprinted in 1955 as Best Loved American 


Folk Songs) ; Sylvia & John Kolb, Frankie @ Johnny Song Book (New York, 

1948. Revised in 1954 as A Treasury of Folk Songs); Jim Morse, Folk Songs 

, £ Caribbean (New York, 1958); Jerry Silverman, Folk Blues (New York, 
8). 

5 See, for example, Wayland D. Hand’s “The Cowboy’s Lament,” an 
extended note on songs in “The Unfortunate Rake” cycle, which appeared in 
Western Folklore, XVI1:3 (July, 1958), 200-205. 

® Correspondence concerning this project has been rather extensive be- 
tween Ed Cray, D. K. Wilgus, and the present writer, but has not yet removed 
itself from the planning stage. 
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The Tale of the Kind and Unkind Girls. AA-TH 480 and Re- 
lated Tales. By Warren E. Roberts. Fabula: Supplement-Serie B: 
Untersuchungen Nr. 1 (Berlin: Walter de Gruyter and Company, 
1958). Pp. 164. DM 38. 


Whenever a scholar delves into the comparative study of a folk- 
tale, he must possess two absolutely necessary qualifications; good 
eyes and an unlimited quantity of Sitzfleisch. Professor Roberts has 
demonstrated that he has both. As a result the scholarly world of 
folklore has another book by which to profit or to remain indifferent, 
depending upon the scholar’s pet interest. It is thus not unusual for 
one sometimes to wonder whether the end result of such scholarship 
as we have here is really worth the candle. Is the sum of human 
knowledge honestly enhanced by such a painstaking undertaking as 
the above? Has light in any considerable quantity actually been shed 
upon the transmission of tales through this application of the historic- 
geographic method of analysis? Unless answers partially or consider- 
ably fulfilling what is demanded by the above questions have been 
given, our scholar’s efforts have been to little or no avail. He has 
spilled only a great deal more ink under the cloak of scholarship. 

Professor Roberts has presented us with an elaborate arrange- 

ment of versions of Type 480 and their locations in two tables to be 
used as cross-references to each other, namely, “Table I: The Ver- 
sions of the Tale,” pages 13-70; and “Table II: The Elements of 
the Tale,” pages 71-102. The references in Table I refer to Table II 
and vice versa the references in Table II refer to Table I. Detail 
has not been sacrificed. The maze is rather complete. Do I, as a 
non-specialist in the folktale, however, come out with a better knowl- 
edge of the elements and underlying motives of the Grimm Brothers’ 
tale of “Frau Holle” than I would otherwise have as a folklorist? 
Or have I just had a good exercise in mental gymnastics? The 
answer to the first is, “yes, a little better.” The answer to the second 
is, “definitely.” 

Professor Roberts originally submitted the study as a doctoral 
dissertation in 1953. The present and enlarged form was done later. 
This is to be looked upon as a “further contribution to comparative 
folktale study.” The author hopes it will add to the general knowl- 
edge of the history and distribution of folktales. He is attempting 
to discover “what best represents the archetype of the tale, the place 
of origin of the tale, and the routes by which it has been spread.” 


(114) 
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To arrive at the ‘archetype’ according to Roberts is not to discover 
the original form used by the first teller of the tale, for that is 
impossible, but to discover a general form of the story that was of 
greatest importance in giving rise to the versions of the tale found 
in a given area at the present time. This is highly plausible and 
Roberts has done an admirable job in this direction. 

On pages 162-163 he offers us his conclusions as to the elements 
(eight in number) undoubtedly contained in the ‘archetype’ of Type 
480. The ‘archetype,’ moreover, ‘“‘probably originated in the Near 
East at some time before 1400 and passed to Northern Europe by 
way of the area between the Black and the Caspian Seas,” (page 163). 
These are the answers to what he said he wanted to do. How valua- 
able is this information? Only he who has a true need for it can 
give the proper answer. 

There is no bibliographical list as such. There is, however, a 
running bibliography, and the scholar can consult the titles of the 
works from which Roberts obtained his more than nine hundred ver- 
sions of Type 480 and closely related tales from all parts of the world 
as they occur geographically arranged in Table I. 


Michigan State University Stuart A. Gallacher 
East Lansing, Michigan 


Morphology of the Folktale. By V. Propp. Edited with an Intro- 
duction by Svatava Pirkova-Jakobson. Translated by Laurence Scott. 
(Bloomington: Publication 10 of the Indiana University Research 
Center in Anthropology, Folklore, and Linguistics and Volume 9 of 
the Bibliographical and Special Series of the American Folklore So- 
ciety, October, 1958.) Pp. x + 134. $5.00. 


Among the monographs presenting folktale theories Vladimir 
Propp’s study has seldom received the attention it deserves. -Although 
he later withdrew from his formalism to examine religious and social 
questions, Propp showed in this book, originally published at Lenin- 
grad in 1928, some of the possibilities of close structural analysis. He 
has long been out of fashion in Russian circles since the debate 
over his “errors” in 1936 at the Folklore Section of the Academy of 
Sciences at Leningrad. But no absolute methods for the study of 
all the problems of folktales have been found, and Propp’s study 
of this narrative form helps balance the weight given in scholarly 
disputes regarding origin, stability, transmission, and the like. 
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Propp’s method is to use the functions of the characters in the 
plot as the basis of analysis. By function Propp means the importance 
of a deed in the development of the story. He maintains that classifi- 
cation can be misleading if only plots or motifs are used and that 
historical study depends on an understanding of structural peculiari- 
ties. According to Propp, “‘an action cannot be defined apart from 
its place in the process of narration.” 


Through detailed analysis of one hundred Russian fairy or 
magical tales from Afanasyev’s collection, Propp observed that (1) 
functions constitute the stable components of a folktale, (2) in a 
fairy tale the number of functions is limited, (3) the sequence of 
functions is always identical, and (4) all fairy tales, by their structure, 
belong to one and the same type. In the tales studied, Propp finds 
thirty-one basic functions. These functions develop with logical and 
artistic necessity, many of them arranged in pairs or groups. 


Propp is certainly right when he states that a new term should 
replace “fairy” in identifying certain stories of highly imaginative 
quality, but he hardly is convincing when he wants to replace “fairy 
tale” with “mythical folktale” merely because he finds that many 
legends, animal tales, and novellas show construction following his 
scheme of seven characters. A main difficulty in studying Propp is 
his confusing the general term “folktale” with the special kind of 
magical or fairy tale he is examining. Also it is impossible to accept 
his unsupported speculation that from the historical point of view 
“the fairy tale, in its morphological basis, amounts to a myth.” Al- 
though, at the outset, Propp states he will limit his investigation to 
factual evidence discovered from his selected tales, he becomes 
more and more addicted to slipping in unwarranted remarks amid 
his elaborate formulas based on his special set of symbols for persons 
and actions. He need not have claimed that all correct classification 
depends on his set of functions. He is further misled by the similarity 
of these Russian stories into feeling that they may all originate from 
a single source—especially when he toys with the notion that this 
common source is a psychological one showing the evolution of man- 
kind, with the folktale representing a stage of development after 
everyday life and religion have died away. Propp’s analytical methods 
are brilliant but his opinions are doubtful. 


The Florida State University J. Russell Reaver 
Tallahassee, Florida 


er 
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Negro Tales from Pine Bluff, Arkansas, and Calvin, Michigan. 
By Richard M. Dorson. (Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 
1958). Pp. xviii + 292. $3.00. 


The twelfth volume in Indiana University’s Folklore Series, 
Richard M. Dorson’s Negro Tales from Pine Bluff, Arkansas, and 
Calvin, Michigan, is certainly one of the best, and a valuable contri- 
bution to a distinguished series of monographs. Not only does the 
book include almost two hundred readable and often lively tales, 
but it presents them with ample documentation and with succinct 
but stimulating notes on analogues and possible sources. 

At first glance one might suspect that Arkansas and Michigan 
do not have much in common, and Professor Dorson’s own comments 
indicate that the tie was somewhat accidental. Contacts following 
a speaking engagement at the University of Arkansas led the editor 
to a Negro community in the southeastern part of the state where 
he found a number of cooperative informants. On the other hand, 
the stories garnered from the Calvin area, a Negro farming settle- 
ment, came from a carefully planned collecting campaign and from 
frequent visits to one individual. It is interesting to note that the 
two localities, so far removed in geography, produced many similar, 
indeed almost identical tales. Obviously many of these rural Negroes 
were peripatetic, and the tales wandered with the tellers. 


Professor Dorson remarks that animal and bird stories and 
stories dealing with the relationship between slave and master (Old 
Marster tales) are by no means the only Negro folk narratives and 
possibly not even the most important. Yet such tales occupy over one- 
third of the present book. Numerous too are jocular tales, testifying 
admirably to the Negro’s sense of humor, and tales concerned with 
spirits, ghosts, and hants. Other categories used are preacher tales, 
true wonders, scripture tales, and hoodoos and two-head stories. 
Perhaps most interesting, possibly because they are the least familiar, 
are the protest tales in which the storyteller expresses his resent- 
ment, either racially or personally, against the exploitation of the 
Negro by the white man and against the intolerance, injustice, and 
brutality which are too often evident. The protest tales, much more 
forthright than Uncle Remus’s sly criticisms in his chronicle of the 
ubiquitous rabbit, remind the reader of the proletarian fiction which 
was so common during the 1930's. 


In addition to providing extensive introductions and notes for 
the tales, Professor Dorson has given capsule biographies of all his 
informants from the Pine Bluff area and has written an excellent 
characterization of his prize narrator, James Douglas Suggs (1887- 
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1955), of Calvin. This was essential since Suggs was the source of 
most of the 114 items from Michigan. But, even more pertinently, 
without some appreciation of Suggs’s life and temperament—his early 
roamings, his multiple occupations, his amiability and rich sense of 
humor—the reader would miss some of the implications or nuances 
of the tales. Suggs, in addition to his surprising repertory, was a bit 
of an actor. The editor has indicated some of this histrionism by 
verbal emphasis, but unfortunately only a little of the dramatic 
quality seeps from the oral narrative to the printed page. 

Field collectors often become bogged down in details or obtrude 
excessive documentation upon slight material. Negro Tales, on the 
contrary, preserves the right proportion between text and annotation, 
yet presents all the information one needs either to judge the material 
or to place it in larger focus. In every respect it is a model job. 


University of Illinois John T. Flanagan 
Urbana, Illinois 


Dog Ghosts and Other Texas Negro Folktales. By J. Mason 
Brewer, with a Foreword by Chapman J. Milling, illustrated by John 
T. Biggers. (Austin: University of Texas Press, 1958). Pp. xiv + 
124. $3.95. 


This is J. Mason Brewer’s third book of Texas Negro folktales. 
It is a variegated collection both in the kinds of tales included and 
Brewer’s arrangement of them—international tale types and motifs, 
local history, legends, anecdotes, ghost stories, and “preacher” tales 
are all jumbled together. Nevertheless, the whole thing is divided 
into five parts: 1) tales of slavery and its “legacy”; 2) “carefree 
tales”; 3) animal tales and tales of ranch life (a curious combina- 
tion) ; 4) religious tales; 5) stories of “dog ghosts” and other spirits. 
A propos the title, Brewer derives the “dog ghost” in American Negro 
tradition from “the widespread African myth that tells how the dog 
became a friend to man... . In all the dog spirit stories . . . the 
dog is a benign ghost” (p. 3). After explaining this peculiar tradition, 
Brewer concludes: “no explanation is required for the [other] 
tales included in this book. They carry their own burdens, in most 
cases, I hope, lightly” (p. 4). 

Lightly or not, the “burdens” lose a large part of their value 
to the serious student not because of the lack of “explanation,” for 
one can hardly expect that, but by the omission of referential annota- 
tion. If the serious study of oral narrative is valid, then it seems 
collectors should realize the need for proper annotation in order 
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that the comparative relationships within the area of folk narrative 
be made explicit. Even if Brewer had planned a so-called popular 
book, a few pages of innocuous scholarly apparatus might have been 
unobtrusively inserted in the back somewhere. 


The tales appear to be basically genuine, but Brewer admits 
“that at times I tend to have a ‘constructive memory’ - . . . I have, 
however, kept embellishment at a minimum, and offer no apologies 
for the minor details which I have altered in the interests of a better 
story” (p. 4). Thus, the reader is forewarned about the precise authen- 
ticity of texts. But what is really disturbing is the repetitious similarity 
in style, the sameness of vocabulary, narrative technique, and essential 
structure in the tales which would seem to belie the fact that these 
sixty-two texts were gathered from thirty-eight different informants 
who ranged in age from twenty-one to ninety-seven (Brewer gives 
their names and ages in the table of contents). Amazingly, after 
Brewer’s editing, all the stories seem to have come out of the same 
mouth. Even though traditional narrative is supposedly a rather 
stable thing, there is a substantial difference in style and diction 
between younger and older informants (as is evident in Leonard 
Roberts’ South from Hell-fer-Sartin). In Brewer's collection, how- 
ever, the tales lose all the inherent individuality of texts collected 
from different informants. 


Brewer’s editorial “leveling” appears to have subsumed the 
important nuances of individual style. This conjures up, consequently, 
a collection of undifferentiated stories in a generalized, “regularized,” 
Negro dialect which, Chapman J. Milling patronizingly assures the 
reader in his Foreword, is as “genuine as a Saturday night hot supper 
of fried chitlins and corn bread” (xii). In the opinion of this re- 
viewer, the dialect orthography, genuine or not, is not only an 
unnecessary nuisance but is in poor taste as well. It is, perhaps, 
“folksy” to read the stories with an ear to the pronunciation, but 
the absence of a standard phonetic notation inevitably distorts the 
speech sounds and makes the texts less than adequate linguistic 
records as well as bothersome clap-trap to decipher. The idiom of 
Negro story-telling is most important, but it can be captured without 
using this kind of minstrelese desecration of standard spelling and 
printer’s conventions 4 la Joel Chandler Harris. Indeed, in an earlier, 
privately printed collection, Aunt Dicy Tales (Austin, 1956), Brewer 
tastefully captures the idiom without the “Uncle Tom” attempt at 
dialect which Milling finds so attractive. 


The critical remarks above are certainly not meant to undermine 
completely Brewer’s real contribution here to American Negro folk- 
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tale collections. But it seems reasonable to demand that collectors 
take note of the serious student’s concern for these matters and try 
to please not only a general audience but also the persons who make 
this stuff their business. In line with this “business,” Brewer prints 
some especially interesting, previously collected texts. The following 
are only samples: “Jonas and This Sin-cursed World,” p. 7 [a variant 
in R. M. Dorson, Negro Folktales in Michigan (Cambridge, Mass., 
1956), p. 61]; “Old John Blow-out,” p. 9 [Dorson, NFIM, p. 59]; 
“The Farmer and the Unfaithful Wife,’ p. 63 [Dorson, NFIM, 
p. 200]; “The Hays County Courthouse Janitor,” p. 25 [Dorson, 
NFIM, pp. 61, 67; and Dorson, Negro Tales from Pine Bluff .... 
(Bloomington, 1958), pp. 79, 80]; “Bubber and Rattlesnake,” p. 45 
[Dorson, NFIM, p. 196]; “Why the Rabbit has a Short Tail,” p. 50 
[Dorson NFIM, p. 38]. In addition to this rather fragmentary list 
of special parallels, there are a number of international motifs and 
portions of tale types, e.g. ““The Magic Flight,” D 671, appears as an 
important narrative element in both “Old John Blow-out” (see above) 
and in “The High Sheriff and His Servant,” p. 20. Further, a peculiar 
“suitor contest,” H 331.2, a portion of AaTh 508 II, appears in 
“Myra Jackson’s Sweethearts,” p. 53. Yet another, “Bubber and the 
Rattlesnake,” (see above) is a variant of AaTh 155, “The Ungrateful 
Serpent.” Even the necessarily shallow sketch above suggests the real 
richness of the collection and its contextual value to the serious folk- 
lorist. 

The illustrations by John T. Biggers are vigorous, humorous, 
and pleasing. The general “bookmanship” is excellent. 


Indiana University Butler H. Waugh 
Bloomington, Indiana 


GENERAL STUDIES 


King Arthurs Avalon: The Story of Glastonbury. By Geoffrey 
Ashe. (New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1958.) Pp. 384, appendices, 
bibliography, and index. $5.00. 


To review this book adequately one would have to write a new 
book—so detailed, so exhaustive, and so speculative is Geoffrey Ashe’s 
study of Glastonbury. Glastonbury, also reputed to be Avalon, where 
King Arthur is supposedly buried and Joseph of Arimathea is meant 
to have founded a chapel, has long baffled and confused clerics, his- 
torians, and folklorists. In King Arthur’s Avalon Ashe attempts to 
clarify the true story of this Roma Secunda. His efforts force him 
into an analysis of a large part of the ecclesiatical and legendary his- 
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tory of England—a task he never shirks and which he pursues with 
meticulous determination. 

The result is a slow-reading, but fascinating, book that begins 
with Glastonbury Tor’s rising from the sea and continues through the 
coming of La Tene Culture to the Lake Village, the Roman invasions, 
the Celtic restoration, the Irish influences, the Anglo-Saxon conquest, 
and on down toward today. In the course of the story, the folklorist 
will encounter much that interests him: a detailed study of the 
historical Arthur; thorough discussions of the Arimathea and Grail 
legends; clarification of the Glastonbury thorn miracle; local tales 
of all sorts; various superstitions and customs, some of which are 
still part of English folk-life. 

The main objection most scholars will find with Ashe lies in 
his incurable desire to hypothesize and then to fictionalize his re- 
sults. Time and again he will devote the researcher’s patience to 
the analysis of a problem only to conclude with a little vignette of 
what he thinks might have occurred. Some readers may find this 
refreshing (it certainly makes the scholarly hair-splitting easier to 
get through), but it also will cheapen Ashe’s volume for others. 

Boiled down, my review amounts to this: The book is clearly a 
definitive study of legend-clouded Glastonbury and is invaluable as 
such, yet strangely it is too complete, too detailed, too exacting—a 
matter which the author realized, was unwilling to compromise, and 
unfortunately unable to relieve. 


University of Pennsylvania Tristram P. Coffin 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


The Evil Eye: Studies in the Folklore of Vision. By Edward 
S. Gifford, Jr., M.D. (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1958). 
Pp. 216, bibliography, index. $4.95. 


Dr. Gifford is an ophthalmologist, whose interest in the eye 
is not confined to working hours. The folklore of the eye has been 
his avocation for many years, and he has published many articles 
on the “evil eye” in The American Journal of Ophthalmology, sugges- 
ting that his colleagues share his interest. Partly this may be because 
patients bring their folklore into the office along with their com- 
plaints, as the book reveals, so that the doctor can hardly help being 
an informal fieldworker. 

There are four main sections to the book: The Evil Eye (about 
half the book), Patron Gods and Saints of Vision, Folklore and Eye 
Symptoms, and Sexual Behavior of the Human Eye. In all, particular- 
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ly in the first two sections, Dr. Gifford ranges widely in literature 
and history, from the Gilgamesh epic to the memoirs of Jacques 
Casanova. To such classics are added notes from many fugitive sources 
and observations from his own experience. 


Dr. Gifford shows that belief in the evil potency of the eye is 
as ancient as written records, widespread about the world, and still 
with us. Two recent Popes and the late King Alphonso of Spain 
were popularly regarded in Italy as jettatore, possessors of the evil 
eye. Continuities between pagan and Christian practice are stressed, 
such as the presentation of ex-votos to the invoked supernatural 
power. The neurotic basis of a great deal of visual impairment is 
illustrated in the third section, and discussed with some reference 
to Freud. Kinsey and historical anecdotes support the conclusion 
that vision is much more important sexually to males than to females. 
Dr. Gifford ends with an admonition to men and women to under- 
stand each other a little better, advising men not to absurdly shield 
women from sights unlikely to arouse them, nor to unfairly expect 
visual stimulation to arouse a wife. 


The book is very pleasant to read. Dr. Gifford handles his 
material well, fusing many sources with his own comments in a single 
succinct style. Much of the material has intrinsic interest. 


The sub-title misleads, however, if it suggests a scientific mono- 
graph. The only theoretical framework to the book is the implicit 
one of scientific commonsense, spiced with urbanity. It is taken as 
reasonable that the eye should impress the human mind and thus 
give rise to a variety of beliefs and practices that are still fascinating, 
even though modern science knows them to be untrue. The inten- 
tion is to exhibit the folklore of vision more than to analyze it, though 
many apt comments are made. Of the methods and problems of 
folklore and anthropology, there is no sign. 


One example of the result of this, common to such books, is 
the making of unwarranted generalizations. Thus, once eating in 
privacy is explained as due to fear of the evil eye in one society, 
the same practice in other societies is taken as due to the same 
motive. The actual nature of the connection between belief and 
practice is nowhere analyzed. That cultural practices may subserve 
more than one function, some covert; that overt belief may be a 
rationalization; that the same practice may have quite different 
significance in different cultures; that groups differ significantly 
in their concern for particular sensory modalities; that, for example, 
the role of visual stimulation in sexual behavior varies with social 
class in the United States—no considerations of this sort figure in 
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Dr. Gifford’s account. This is not to criticize it for not being what 
it did not intend to be, except insofar as the subtitle suggests a scien- 
tific contribution to the discipline of folklore, whereas it is a literary 
exposition of folklore materials. As such, Dr. Gifford’s great variety 
of data and ancedote should interest any professional student of the 
folklore of vision. 


Harvard University Dell H. Hymes 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Madstones and Twisters. Edited by Mody C. Boatright, Wilson 
M. Hudson, and Allen Maxwell. (Dallas: Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity Press, Publications of the Texas Folklore Society, Number 
XXVIII, 1958). Pp. vii + 166, index of contributors. $4.00. 


This 1958 number of the Publications of the Texas Folklore So- 
ciety is a valuable collection of articles, tales, and anecdotes. Several 
of the articles are first rate; all are interesting. The title of the collec- 
tion comes from two articles: J. Frank Dobie’s “Madstones and 
Hydrophobia Skunks” and ‘Twister Tales” by Howard C. Key—both 
well done and extremely informative. 

For several centuries now, Americans have been fascinated (and 
often enraged) by the reports of foreign travelers on America. This 
fascination persists, and the reader is always gratified to find a per- 
ceptive and good-humored report like the one by Professor Reider 
Th. Christiansen, “An European Folklorist Looks at American Folk- 
lore,” pp. 18-44. Mr. Christiansen, in examining the effects of new 
environment on Old World folklore, handles the American materials 
very well indeed. “Folklore in a Literate Society” by Mody C. Boat- 
right is related to Mr. Christiansen’s article because it takes up where 
Mr. Christiansen’s leaves off. It has become increasingly apparent 
in recent years that something is going to have to be done with the 
problems created in American folklore by the special conditions of 
America’s settlement and growth. One of these problems is that 
created by the situation, almost from the beginning, of a high literacy 
rate and reliance on printed sources of all kinds, even in folklore. 
Mr. Boatright has made a good start on the modern aspects of the 
problem, with quick glances at some of the developing influences 
which a few other writers have noted; but a great deal remains to 
be done—as Mr. Boatright acknowledges—on the whole matter. 

One is tempted to comment on all of the fourteen pieces of the 
collection, especially on the three which reprint pioneer reminiscences— 
that borderline area of history which is becoming (or has become) 
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folklore; the status is often hard to define. As a matter of fact, 
the three editors have written an excellent review of the book in 
a three-page preface. It is all true. The reader has only to read 
the Preface for a better review than this one. Better yet, he should 
read the book. 


The University of New Mexico Ernest W. Baughman 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


Black Hawk, An Autobiography, ed. Donald Jackson. (Urbana: 
University of Illinois Press, 1956). 205 pp. $3.75. 


This odd shaped volume is a reprint, a century and a quarter 
after the initial appearance of Black Hawk’s Autobiography. This is 
not the only other edition of this curious and pathetic account of 
the tragic struggle waged by the Sac against the Whites during the 
intervening years. It is, however, the latest, most available, best 
documented, and most closely edited of the accounts yet put forth. 

Aside from the fact that the book is profusely illustrated and 
elegantly prepared, it is a masterful job in that the editor brings to 
bear upon his subject all the material that he can find on the sub- 
ject and also treats the account with a reasonableness and an under- 
standing that are all too often lacking in the scholar. He is aware 
of the difficulties that the text presents, namely that it was dictated 
from memory by an old and broken man long after the events tran- 
spired. The words were translated by an indifferently educated inter- 
pretor and then set down by a frontier journalist in terms that seemed 
to be appealing to the populace at the time. The editor is conscious 
of these things and goes to great pains to point out how accurate 
Black Hawk really was in spite of his lack of interest in numbers 
and dates. Formerly any discrepancy in style, any inconsistency in 
dates or numbers had been hailed as proof that the account was 
spurious or, at any rate, worthless. 

This volume is important in that it gives the Indian side of the 
picture of one event in a long series of incidents that took place over 
two hundred and fifty years wherein the White Man worked to ex- 
terminate the aborigines and usurp their lands. There are numerous 
accounts from the White Man’s side, few from the opposition. 

As one reads this account one is constantly aware of the double 
standard of values between Whites and Indians and the total inability 
of the two groups to understand each other, largely of course because 
the American people (citizens) chose not to understand the problems 
when monetary gain hung in the balance. The Sacs, like all the other 
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tribes, were unable to make the settlers understand their concepts of 
property and its disposal. On the other hand the Indians could not 
understand the fine print in agreements reached between themselves 
and the government agents nor could they comprehend the strange 
inconsistencies in laws that worked only for the settlers and always 
against the native. 

In the tragic undoing of Black Hawk, partly through the mach- 
inations of the Jacksonian administration and partly through the 
subversive efforts of Keokuk “who had never fought a battle,” a 
lesser Sac with a thirst for power, we have a capsule account of the 
entire history of Indian affairs in this country. The fact that the 
nation remembers the name of Keokuk as the name of one of our 
larger towns and does not even remember who Black Hawk was 
might also be pointed to, by the cynic, as symbolic of our relationship 
with the Indians. 

Taken altogether, Black Hawk is a readable and thoroughly 
worthwhile account of an era in our history. 


Middlebury College Horace P. Beck 
Middlebury, Vermont 


Burl Ives: Songs of Ireland. Sung by Burl Ives. Decca Records, 
inc., DL 8444, 12” LP, $3.98. 


Burl Ives: Irish Songs. Burl Ives, edited with piano accompani- 
ments by Michael Bowles. (New York: Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 1958) 
ix & 126 pp., $5.00. 


This reviewer has been amused in recent months by the great 
amount of serious discussion appearing in various folklore journals 
concerning the several publications and recordings of Burl Ives. The 
function of the reviewer, regardless of the publication for which he 
is writing, is to comment critically on the works under consideration 
in terms of the author’s intent, rather than on the acceptability of 
the material as a valid excursion into a specific scholarly discipline. 
Perhaps popular works should not be reviewed by scholarly journals; 
but if they are, to review them in the same manner as a serious scholar- 
ly study is to be unfair both to their authors and to the readers of 
the journal. 

The fact that Mr. Ives may once have been a traditional or 
semi-traditional singer, and occasionally still achieves a traditional- 
sounding performance is not a factor to be considered in evaluating 
his present works. His recordings and books are directed, by both 
himself and his commercial producers, at a broad popular market. 
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The reviewer must therefore restrict his comments to the success or 
failure with which he achieves his aim of entertaining this market. 


In the book and record under consideration in this review, Mr. 
Ives succeeds only slightly in achieving his goal. In listening to a com- 
mercial folk music recording, one unconsciously draws comparisons 
with other similarly designed recordings. Mr. Ives falls short of the 
standard of entertainment achieved by many of the contemporary 
recording artists who have presented albums of Irish folksong. To 
compare Ives with any of the traditional Irish singers who have been 
presented in various recent recordings would be unfair in the light 
of my above remarks, but it is certainly consistent to compare him 
with Richard Hayward, Patrick Galvin, Mary O’Hara, Dominic 
Behan and other performers of Irish folksong who have recently been 
recorded. Mr. Ives simply does not capture the spirit of the material 
as do the above named performers. The fact that each of the per- 
formers named are themselves Irish, and though not traditional singers 
are far more intimately associated with their material than is Mr. Ives, 
is perhaps the crux of the matter. His performances are good enough 
when compared to those of other Americans performing Irish material, 
but are poor substitutes when compared to the recordings of the 
above singers. I would hesitate to suggest that Mr. Ives stop singing 
Irish folksongs, if his performances are intended only for his own 
amusement and edification, but I disagree with his foisting them on 
a broad popular audience which can be better entertained by Galvin, 
O’Hara, Hayward, and others. 


Mr. Ives’ book is another matter. Outrageously priced at $5.00 
for a book containing only 50 songs, one would expect either a fancy 
production job or a text of some length and depth as the factor 
determining the price of the book. Neither appears to be the case. 
The book is a workmanlike job of design, and the commentary, where 
it appears, is scanty by any standard. Nor has the book been pub- 
lished with the idea of capturing the existing and ever-growing do- 
it-yourself school of folksinging, for guitar chords are conspicuously 
absent in the musical arrangements. One of the saving graces of Mr. 
Ives’ two earlier song books, The Burl Ives Song Book (Ballantine, 
1953) and Burl Ives Sea Songs (Ballantine, 1956), was the guitar 
chords included above the melody lines, and priced at 50 cents and 
35 cents respectively, these books were excellent additions to any 
would-be folksinger’s library. But at $5.00, his Jrish Songs will find 
a place on very few bookshelves indeed. 


Of the contents of the book, equally little can be said. The songs 
included are a pot-pourri of Irish folk songs, musical hall, and stage 
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pieces, street songs, rebel pieces, and some popular songs by Thomas 
Moore and others. Michael Bowles’ piano accompaniments are gen- 
erally in good taste and in keeping with the spirit of the songs. 

If any reason can be given by this reviewer for recommending 
the purchase of this book, it would be that there are so few books 
of Irish songs available in this country and that any book, even an 


outrageously priced one with a small number of songs, is better than 
no book at all. 


Hatboro, Pennsylvania Kenneth S. Goldstein 


FROM THE ARCHIVES 


MNEMONIC RHYMES 


Submitted by W. Epson RicHMoND 


Sometime shortly before March 6, 1916, one Estella Adams 
had privately published in Irvington, Indiana, a thirty page pamphlet 
which she called Songs and Poems of Early Indiana. The book 
was occasioned by the interest in history brought about by the State 
Centennial celebrations and by the author’s desire to employ “songs 
and poems popular in the earlier days of the state’s history” in her 
class room. Her own introductory note suggests the over-all contents 
reasonably well: 


Many of these songs and poems would be found nowhere in print but 
were obtained from old people who remembered the earlier days of Indiana 
and the popular favorites of those days. The collection includes songs of 
home, school, church, and camp. The music is written in the old fashioned 
tonic—sol-fa—easily read by those of little musical training. 


The pieces which are reproduced here represent mnemonic 
rhymes. For those of little musical training who do not find the 
sol-fa system easy to read, I have, as an example, transcribed the 
Alphabet tune into conventional musical notation. 


ALPHABET AND TABLES 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRST U and V W X and Y and Z; 
Now I’ve said my ABC, tell me what you think of me. 


Key of AD ddss|lls—|ffmm|{rrd—| 
4-4 ssff|msmr-|ssff|msmr-| 
ddss | lls—|ffmm|{rrd—]|] 
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Five times one are five, five times two are ten; 

Five times three are fifteen, and five times four are twenty; 
Five times five are twenty-five, five time six are thirty; 

Five times seven are thirty-five, and five times eight are forty. 


sssf{|m-s-;j/llls|j|1lt ljis t 


Key of AD ddrm|d—| ddrm!d—|ddrm | 
4-4 
diesiieied eee | es 
tslt llilsjilt 
d iia 





